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MOUNT  VERNON,  THE  HOME  OP  WASHINGTON. 

The  historic  Mount  Vernon  estate,  on  the  Potomac  River,  In  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  some  fifteen  miles  below  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  first 
known  as  Hunting  Creek,  hut  when  acquired  by  Lawrence  Washington, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Mount  Vernon  in  honor  of  Admiral  Vernon 
of  the  British  Navy.  The  main  part  was  built  by  its  first  Washing- 
ton owner  in  1743  and  additions  were  made  by  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington, who  inherited  it  from  his  brother  in  1752.  The  last  owner 
of  the  name  was  Col.  John  A.  Washington,  C.  S.  A.,  who  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  In  1859  he  sold  it  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies’  Association,  by  whom  it  was  restored  and  furnished  as  in  the 
time  of  General  Washington.  Mount  Vernon  is  now  the  shrine  of 
patriotic  America.  (See  page  96.) 
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TO  HONOR  MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY. 

The  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Association,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  the  following 
pamphlets  for  sale  in  aid  of  the  Maury  Monument  Fund: 

1.  A Sketch  of  Maury.  By  Miss  Maria  Blair. 

2.  A Sketch  of  Maury.  Published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  Company. 

3.  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buford  Phillips. 

4.  Memorials  to  Three  Great  Virginians — Lee,  Jackson,  and  Maury.  By  John 
Coke,  Miller,  and  Morgan. 

All  four  sent  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Order  from  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  1014  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


BOOKS. 

A few  volumes  of  the  Ameiican  Crises  Biographies  are  offered  in  the  following, 
at  $1.50  each,  postpaid: 

R.  E.  Lee.  By  Philip  Alexander  Bruce. 

Stonewall  Jackson.  By  Henry  Alexander  White. 

Admiral  Raphael  Semmes.  Bv  Colyer  Meriwether. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens.  By  Louis  Pendleton. 

Judah  P.  Benjamin.  B>  Pierce  Butler. 


Jefferson  Davis,  By  Armistead  Gordon $2.00 

Poems  of  Henry  Timrod.  Memorial  Edition 2.50 

Mosby’s  Memohs.  Edited  by  Charles  Wells  Russed 4.00 

Mosby’s  Rangers.  By  J.  J.  Williamson 4.00 

History  of  the  Orphan  Brigade.  By  Col.  E.  Porter  Thompson 5.00 

War  between  the  States.  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Two  volumes 10.00 

Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Mrs.  Davis 8.00 
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Mrs.  Missouri  F.  Wright,  Avery,  Tex., 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  comrades  of 
her  husband,  Eugene  Nesbit  Wright, 
who  can  help  to  establish  his  record  as  a 
Confederate  soldier;  she  is  trying  to  get 
a pension.  He  volunteered  from  Roan- 
oke, Ala.,  and  is  thought  to  have  served 
with  the  9th  Alabama  R«|fiment,  Volun- 
teers, Wilcox’s  Brigade,  Anderson’s 
Division,  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps,  under 
Captain  Baker;  was  with  Johnston  in 
the  fighting  about  Atlanta. 


Wanted. — Confederate  Stamps,  also 
United  States  Stamps  used  before  1870. 
Collections  purchased.  Highest  prices 
paid.  George  Hakes,  290  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Seawell,  5330  Pershing 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wants  to  get 
the  book  on  the  “Campaigns  and  Bat- 
tles of  the  16th  Tennessee,”  by  Head; 
it  was  commanded  by  Col.  John  H. 
Savage. 


Pair  Musket  Bayonets 

One  as  used  by 
Southern  Armies, 
other  by  Union 
Forces.  Fine  deco- 
ration. $1.00  pair, 
postpaid.  1925  cat- 
alog: 372  pages,  il- 
lustrated, showing 
cannon,  rifles, 
swords,  uniforms, 
and  many  C.  S.  A. 
relics — 50c  mailed. 
Special  list  for  2c  stamp. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons 
501  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


ANTIQ  UES. 

For  Sale.  — Pictures  of  George  and 
Martha  Washington,  General  Lee,  Lin- 
coln, and  other  Presidents,  in  fine  frames. 
Gorgeous  collection  of  antiques,  portrait 
frames,  etc.  Mrs.  J.  V.  White,  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 


A request  has  come  for  a list  of  the 
men  composing  Forrest’s  Escort.  Who 
can  furnish  it? 


Dr.  Hampden  Osborne,  of  Columbus, 
Miss.,  now  Adjutant  General  and  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Gen.  Hal  T.  Walker,  Army  of 
Tennessee  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  asks 
for  information  on  the  war  service  of 
Charles  R.  Tucker,  who  died  in  Chicago 
some  years  ago  and  was  buried  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  was  a member  of  Camp 
No.  8,  of  Chicago,  and  received  a Cross 
of  Honor  from  Chicago  Chapter,  U.  D. 
C.,  the  records  showing  that  he  served 
as  a member  of  Breckinridge’s  Regi- 
ment, Morgan’s  command.  His  com- 
pany and  its  commander  are  needed  in 
making  application  for  a pension  for  his 
widow. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Fitzgerald,  Presi- 
dent Mildred  Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
827  Oleander  Avenue,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  seeks  information  on  the  war 
records  of  the  following  and  will  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  any  comrades  or 
friends  as  soon  as  possible: 

Samuel  Allison  Rash;  fought  under 
Price,  probably  enlisted  from  Missouri. 

Smith  Bolin  Lynch  and  James  Gray 
Lynch,  privates.  It  is  thought  they 
fought  under  Taylor.  S.  B.  Lynch  died 
about  two  years  ago  at  Cushing,  Okla. 

Joe  Bowlin;  died  in  Confederate  Home, 
Texas. 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Hardenstein,  of  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  makes  inquiry  for  any  survivors 
of  the  “Walker  Guards,”  also  wants  to 
know  when  it  was  organized  and  to 
what  regiment  that  command  belonged. 
A lady  in  Vicksburg  has  a souvenir  to 
present  to  a survivor,  or  survivors,  of 
that  command. 
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Gen.  C.  I.  Walker  Charleston,  S.  C Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  Calvin  B.  Vance  Batesville,  Miss Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

James  A.  Thomas  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  REUNION. 

For  the  thirty-sixth  annual  reunion,  U.  C.  V.,  to  be  held  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  18-20,  the  same  railroad  rates  as  al- 
lowed for  the  Memphis  reunion  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association,  this  to  apply  to  all  lines 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Adjt.  Gen.  Harry  R.  Lee,  U.  C.  V.,  announces  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a daily  excursion  train  from 
Birmingham  to  Atlanta  to  enable  reunion  attendants  to  visit 
Stone  Mountain.  Round  trip,  $5. 


BY  SERENA  COBIA  BAILEY. 

I would  that  I might  fitly  sing  your  praise, 

Although  long  decades  set  our  ways  apart, 

For  I would  sing  of  noble  deeds  and  days 
And  deck  a hero’s  shrine  within  my  heart. 

It  matters  not  your  age  nor  your  degree, 

The  rank  of  birth  nor  wealth  from  which  you  came; 
You  were  a knight  in  days  of  chivalry, 

And  you  have  made  your  own  fair,  deathless  name ! 
So,  soldier,  sleeping  in  a hero’s  grave, 

Or  with  us  yet,  though  bent  with  heavy  years, 
Know,  we  remember,  bravest  of  the  brave — 
Remember  with  a rosary  of  tears! 

Thus  I excuse  this  humble  lay  of  mine: 

It  is  my  gift,  my  flower  for  your  shrine! 


REUNION  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Headquarters,  U.  C.  V., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  February  4,  1926. 
General  Orders  No.  7. 

1.  Our  thirty-sixth  annual  reunion  and  convention  of 
United  Confederate  Veterans  will  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
May  19,  20,  and  21,  1926.  That  hospitable  city,  having  in- 
vited us,  is  making  great  preparations  to  have  this  meeting 
rank  with  former  reunions  held  there,  notwithstanding  the 
diminishing  number  of  our  comrades. 

2.  Mr.  D.  B.  Dimick,  president  of  the  American  Casting 
Co.,  has  been  selected  as  general  chairman  of  the  Reunion 
Committee,  and  able  chairmen  will  be  chosen  to  head  the 
various  important  committees,  and  the  comrades  will  be 
advised  through  our  office  and  the  public  press. 

3.  Railroad  rates  will  be  applied  for,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  usual  cheap  round  trip  tickets  will  be  allowed  by  all  roads. 

4.  Our  Commander  confidently  expects  the  cooperation  of 
all  Camps  as  well  as  staff  officers  in  getting  the  largest  possible 
number  of  our  comrades  together  at  Birmingham,  where 
everything  possible  will  be  done  for  our  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment. It  is  urged  that  those  who  can  so  arrange  will  en- 
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deavor  to  be  present  May  18,  for  the  opening  session  of  the 
S.  C.  V.  and  the  C.  S.  M.  A. 

5.  Precisely  at  12  o’clock  noon,  Thursday,  May  20,  the 
second  day  of  the  convention,  the  regular  joint  Memorial 
Service  will  be  held  for  one  hour  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  and  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association. 

6.  Camps  to  comply  strictly  with  the  laws  must  pay  their 
per  capita  tax  and  make  report  by  April  1.  The  minimum 
is  $1  for  Camp  members  less  than  five,  and  for  five  or  more, 
twenty  cents  per  member. 

Official  headquarters:  Tutwiler  Hotel. 

By  command  of,  W.  B.  Freeman,  General  Commanding. 
Harry  Rene  Lee,  Adjutant  General. 


U.  C.  V.  REUNION  APPOINTMENTS,  1926. 

Matron  of  Honor  for  the  South. — Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Law- 
ton,  President  General,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sponsors  to  the  Matron  of  Honor  for  the  South.— Mrs. 
Joseph  W.  Byrns,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Angus  McLean,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Mrs. 
Margie  Saunders,  St.  Elmo,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Benton,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Maid  of  Honor  to  the  Matron  of  Honor  for  the  South. — -Miss 
Grace  Carr,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Honorary  Motions  of  Honor  for  the  South:  Mrs.  Harry 
Rene  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Sponsors  to  the  Honorary  Matrons  of  Honor  for  the  South: 
Mrs.  Josephine  Carter,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  John  I.  Cox, 
Bristol,  Tenn. 

Maid  of  Honor  to  the  Honorary  Matrons  of  Honor  for  the 
South:  Miss  Olivia  Nicholson,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chaperon  of  Honor  for  the  South:  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson, 
President  General,  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sponsors  to  the  Chaperon  of  Honor  for  the  South:  Mrs. 
Hollins  Randolph,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mrs.  George  S.  Gill,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dowding,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Kernan,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Smith,  Recording 
Secretary  General,  U.  D.  C.,  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Alvin 
Culverson,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Sponsor  for  the  South. — Miss  Guinevere  Miller,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Chaperon  to  the  Sponsor  for  the  South.— Mrs.  Jane  Kin- 
solving, Abilene,  Tex. 

Maids  of  Honor  to  the  Sponsor  for  the  South. — Miss  Edith 
Pope,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Lee,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Mrs.  Gray  Pool,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Miss  Adair  Anderson, 
Morganfield,  Ky.,  Miss  Margaret  Anderson,  Palatka,  Fla., 
Miss  Miriam  Kernan,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Miss  Mary  Wright 
Bryan,  Clemsen,  S.  C.,  Miss  Minnie  Garrett  Watts,  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J. 

Matrons  and  Maids  of  Honor  for  the  Solid  South  (Lineal 
Descendants  of  General  Officers  C.  S.  A.). — Miss  Mary  Custis 
Lee,  Upperville,  Va.,  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Miss  Maria  Rowell,  Denver,  Colo.,  granddaughter  of  Gen. 
Samuel  Cooper.  Mrs.  Laure  Beauregard  Larendon,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  granddaughter  of  Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard.  Miss 
Roland  Hale,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  granddaughter  of  Gen.  E. 
Kirby-Smith.  Miss  Anne  Semmes  Bryan,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
granddaughter  of  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes. 


Chaperon  to  the  Matrons  and  Maids  for  the  Solid  South. — 
Mrs.  Edwin  Gofighan,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

Sponsors  to  the  Matrons  and  Maids  for  the  Solid  South. — 
Mrs.  Ben.  T.  Gregory,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Frank  Har- 
rold,  Americus,  Ga.,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Terrell,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Poet  Laureate,  United  Confederate  Veterans. — -Mrs.  Virginia 
Frazer  Boyle,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Color  Bearer. — Miss  Jessica  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Special  Sponsors — Staff  Commander  in  Chief:  Mrs.  Boat- 
wright, Danville,  Va.,  Mrs.  L.  Kirkwood  Scott,  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Scott,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Mrs.  E.  F.  LeGrade, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  Walter  Lamar,  Macon,  Ga., 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Hudson,  Columbus,  Miss.,  Mrs.  Mildred  Ruther- 
ford, Albany,  Ga.,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Buckner,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Simrall,  Columbus,  Miss.,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Freeman,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Mrs.  Parke  C.  Bolling,  Richmond,  Va.,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Bradford,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mrs.  Clare  H.  Bonnie,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Mrs.  Tracy  Rogers,  Crittenden,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton Powers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hutchins,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  Mrs.  Alice  Foster  Miller,  Houston,  Tex. 

Personal  Staff  of  the  Adjutant  General:  Matron  of  Honor. — 
Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler,  New  York  City. 

Chaperon  of  Honor. — -Mrs.  George  H.  Brandau,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Sponsor.— Miss  Josephine  Peck,  Springfield,  Tenn. 

Maids  of  Honor. — Miss  Kate  Talbot,  Miss  Georgia  Dance, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


YOUNGEST  BRIGADIER  GENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 

Several  communications  have  come  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  youngest  brigadier  general  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  with  mention  of  different  generals  as  due  that 
honor.  Mr.  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
thinks  the  first  place  belongs  to  P.  M.  B.  Young,  of  Georgia, 
born  November  15,  1839,  and  advanced  to  grade  of  brigadier 
general  (confirmed),  to  rank  from  September  28,  1863,  at 
which  time  he  lacked  nearly'  two  months  of  being  twenty-four 
years  old. 

Several  others  are  mentioned  in  the  list  sent  by  Mr.  Jones,  as 
follows: 

William  P.  Roberts,  of  North  Carolina,  born  July  11,  1841; 
brigadier  general  (confirmed),  to  rank  from  February  21,  1865. 

George  P.  J.  Harrison,  of  Georgia,  born  March  19,  1841; 
brigadier  general  (confirmed),  to  rank  from  May  16,  1865. 

William  H.  Young,  of  Texas,  born  January  1,  1838; 
brigadier  general  (confirmed),  to  rank  from  August  10,  1864. 

Thomas  Benton  Smith,  of  Tennessee,  born  about  1838; 
brigadier  general  (confirmed),  to  rank  from  July  29,  1864. 

This  list  shows  that  three  were  ranking  as  brigadier  generals 
before  they  were  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  General 
Roberts,  of  North  Carolina,  was  the  youngest  by  several 
months  when  confirmed  as  brigadier  general  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Of  him,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cowper,  of  Gatesville,  N.  C., 
writes: 

“Gen.  William  P.  Roberts,  my  uncle  and  adopted  father, 
has  with  truth  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  brigadier 
general  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  enlisted,  volunteered, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  rose  so  rapidly  in  rank  that  the 
‘Grea.:  Lee’  presented  him  with  a pair  of  his  own  gauntlets  in 
recognition  of  his  gallantry  and  soldierly  capacity.  His 
regiment  was  the  19ch  North  Carolina,  ana  his  war  record 
may  be  found  in  Clark’s  Regimental  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  the  Confederate  Military  History.  ...  He  died  a 
‘Rebel,’  ana  with  the  South  dearest  to  his  heart.” 
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THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  STONE  MOUNTAIN 
MEMORIAL. 

Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane — In  Memoriam. 

""in  the  late  evening  of  her  life,  the  active  brain  of  a frail 
little  woman  conceived  the  idea  of  a great  memorial  carving 
upon  the  massive  side  of  Georgia’s  Stone  Mountain  that 
would  perpetuate  the  heroism  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  and 
from  that  idea  an  artist's  dream  evolved  the  greater  memorial 
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that  could  be  made  on  that  cliff  of  solid  granite;  and  thus  the 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  undertaking  came  into  being. 

Ninety-six  useful  years  was  the  span  of  life  allotted  to  the 
brave  little  woman  known  as  Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  with  her  passing  from  earth  went  much  of  that 
personality  whicn  distinguished  the  woman  of  the  Old 
South.  She  was  born  on  a plantation  near  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
March  10,  1829,  and  as  Caroline  Helen  Jemison,  the  only 
child  of  a distinguished  Alabama  family,  she  was  a belle  of 
the  ante-bellum  days  in  the  South.  The  family  removed  to 
Georgia  in  her  young  ladyhood,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  matriculate  at  Wesleyan  College,  Macon. 

After  her  marriage  to  Capt.  William  F.  Plane,  her  home  was 
in  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  from  that  city  her  husband  joined  the 
Confederate  colors  and  went  into  action  in  command  of  the 
“Baker  County  Fire-Eaters,”  which  command  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  daring  and  bravery.  Its  gallant 
captain  was  wounded  in  action  and  died  near  Sharpsburg, 
Va.,  in  1862,  and  the  no  less  brave  young  wife  dedicated  her 
life  thenceforward  to  the  Confederate  cause  and  later  to  a 
work  that  would  forever  keep  fresh  the  traditions  of  this 
Southern  land  and  the  glorious  gallantry  of  the  men  who  gave 
their  all  for  Southern  rights. 

Living  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mrs.  Plane  became  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  which  prospered  under  the  influence  of  her 
spirit  and  devotion.  She  then  helped  to  organize  the  State 
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Division,  U.  D.  C.,  and  was  its  first  President.  On  retiring 
from  active  service  in  the  organization,  she  was  made  Hon- 
orary Life  President  of  the  Georgia  Division,  and  the  general 
organization  also  added  her  name  to  the  list  of  Honorary 
Presidents  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

It  was  back  in  1914  that  her  dream  of  a great  Confederate 
memorial  on  Stone  Mountain  was  first  told  to  friends  and 
then  was  brought  before  the  convention  of  the  U.  D.  C.  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  November  of  that  year;  and  notwithstand- 
ing many  discouragements  as  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
out  such  a plan,  the  idea  persisted  until  it  was  brought  before 
a noted  sculptor,  who  visioned  it  in  even  greater  form;  and 
thus  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  had  a beginning,  and  it 
was  Mrs.  Plane  who,  on  January  19,  1924 — ten  years  later — 
from  the  seat  of  honor  on  the  speakers’  platform  at  the  base 
of  the  giant  monolith,  gave  the  signal  for  unveiling  the  head 
of  the  great  Southern  leader,  R.  E.  Lee,  the  dominant  figure 
of  the  central  group,  while  thousands  stood  as  reverent  wit- 
nesses of  this  epoch-making  event,  hushed  in  awe  and 
admiration  at  this  dawning  of  a dream  come  true. 

Truly,  this  was  the  crowning  event  of  a long,  long  life,  and 
well  might  she  have  said  in  deep  content:  “Now,  let  thy 
servant  depart,  since  I have  seen  the  glorious  fulfillment  of  my 
dream.”  And  just  a little  more  than  a year  later,  on  April 
25,  1925,  the  death  angel  came  and  released  the  ever- 
young  spirit  from  its  prison  house  of  clay,  and  the  ways  of 
earth  knew  her  no  more.  Atlanta  Chapter  mourned  for  her, 
for  it  was  of  her  creation,  and  its  members  she  regarded  as 
her  children;  and  in  the  last  sad  rites  the  Chapter  had  a 
prominent  part,  standing  as  a guard  of  honor  when  the  last 
journey  was  started  back  to  the  old  home  at  Macon,  Ga., 
where,  in  beautiful  Rose  Hill,  she  was  laid  tenderly  to  rest 
among  the  loved  one  of  early  days. 

Atlanta  Chapter  loved  her,  and  the  celebration  of  Mrs. 
Plane's  birthday  was  an  outstanding  event  of  the  year.  At 
the  Chapter  House,  in  the  seat  of  honor,  which  was  draped  in 
Confederate  flags,  Mrs.  Plane  would  receive  the  huge  birth- 
day cake  presented  by  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy  on 
behalf  of  the  Chapter.  Relatives  and  friends  were  always 
present  when  this  tribute  was  paid  to  her.  The  Chapter  has 
taken  out  a Founders’  Roll  in  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
Association  in  honor  of  the  beloved  woman  who  first  thought 
of  making  of  this  granite  mountain  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a story  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Magazine,  “Where  Love  Carves  a Great  Memorial,” 
by  O.  B.  Keeler: 

“I  like  to  think  that  the  real  beginning  of  this  noble  me- 
morial was  at  an  old-fashioned  party  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga., 
where  the  aristocracy  of  the  South  once  loved  to  gather  for  a 
social  season.  They  were  playing  “Blind-Man’s  Bluff” 
that  evening,  and  Helen  Jemison  and  William  Plane  met  for 
the  first  time.  A tall  and  beautiful  couple  they  must  have 
been,  judging  from  the  pictures  in  the  old  album — -not 
sentimental  children,  but  a man  of  twenty-eight  and  a woman 
of  twenty-six,  cultured,  bred  in  the  manner  of  the  cavalier 
days  of  the  old  South.  Helen  Jemison  was  the  “blind  man” 
this  time,  and  she  was  closing  in  steadily  on  William  Plane, 
and  there  was  delighted  merriment  about  the  room.  But 
William  Plane  was  resourceful  and  daring;  he  would  not  be 
taken — a window  was  near  him  and  out  he  vaulted,  six  feet 
and  more,  to  the  ground  outside,  and  sprained  an  ankle. 

“Helen  Jemison,  the  blindfold  off,  regarded  him  with  a 
suspicious  softness  in  her  blue  eyes.  ‘And  you  took  that  chance 
to  escape  me?’  she  asked  suddenly. 
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“ William  Plane’s  glance  crossed  her  own  with  the  directness 
of  sword  play.  ‘I'd  take  a far  greater  chance  to  capture  you!’ 
he  replied.  Six  months  later  they  were  married.  ...  So  went 
the  romance  into  married  life  and  flourished  there.  A daugh- 
ter was  born,  only  to  die  in  a few  months;  and  just  before  the 
war  came  on  in  the  sixties,  William  Plane,  Jr.,  came  upon  the 
scene.  There  is  a picture  in  the  old  album  of  Helen  Plane 
holding  the  little  boy  in  her  lap,  a year  after  the  death  of 
Captain  Plane.  Near  it  is  a picture  of  Helen  Jemison  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  next  it  is  the  picture  of  a lovely 
girl  in  her  finishing  school  days.  There  is  a change  in  the  face 
that  compresses  the  heart  as  you  realize  it.  Her  dark  hair 
turned  gray  in  the  night  after  she  heard  of  her  husband's  death. 

“Then  came  the  weary  years  of  reconstruction,  and  there 
was  toil  and,  at  times,  privation;  but  Helen  Plane  was  su- 
perbly equipped  with  executive  ability,  and  the  undying 
grief  in  her  heart  did  not  shut  her  away  from  life  and  its 
obligations.  She  brought  up  and  educated  three  other  chil- 
dren besides  her  son,  managed  various  estates,  taught  herself 
the  art  of  water  color  and  sketching  and  china  painting,  ex- 
celling in  all. 

“It  seems  that  Helen  Plane  thought  more  and  more  of  the 
brave  days  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  gallant  generation 
that  passed  with  it.  ‘And  who  will  remember  them  when  we 
are  gone?  ’ she  once  asked  a friend.  ‘ I feel  that  a remembrance 
must  be  established,  something  like  a memorial,  that  will  not 
let  them  be  forgotten  in  all  the  ages  to  come.’  And  then  one 
day,  along  in  1914,  when  another  great  war  was  preparing, 
something  was  said  about  a temple  on  Stone  Mountain  to 
the  memory  of  the  men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives  and 
their  service  to  the  Southern  Confederacy;  and  instantly 
Helen  Plane’s  soul  rebuked  the  fancy  of  anything  built  on 
that  prodigious  monolith — but  the  idea  of  Stone  Mountain 
persisted.  ‘I  didn’t  sleep  a wink  that  night,’  she  confessed — 
and  then  she  and  some  friends  went  to  Samuel  Hoyt  Venable, 
one  of  the  family  who  own  the  mountain,  and  the  idea  of  a 
memorial  there  appealed  to  him  strongly.  . . . Others  become 
interested,  an  association  was  formed,  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  carving  thereon  ‘the 
artist’s  dream.’  Then  came  the  great  war,  just  after  the 
dedication  of  the  mountain  for  its  memorial  purpose;  and 
once  more  Helen  Plane  waited  through  fiery  days  —waited 
for  the  victory  of  her  country  and  the  resumption  of  work 
that  would  commemorate  another  cause,  and  with  it  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth.  . . . From  her  hands  went  the  letters  and 
messages  that  in  the  end  set  the  utmost  resources  of  art  and 
engineering  upon  a thousand-foot  background  of  a billion 
tons  of  granite.  . . . Those  little  hands  had  waved  a tiny  flag 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  signal  that  sent  roaring  to  the  base 
of  the  mountain  the  granite  bowlders  that  heralded  the  un- 
veiling of  the  head  of  Lee.  . . . Those  little  hands,  the  hands  of 
an  artist,  facile  with  brush  or  pencil  or  pen,  had  woven  the 
homespun  and  fashioned  the  garments  for  Capt.  William 
Plane  and  his  brother  officers — aye,  and  for  many  of  the  men — 
of  the  ‘Baker  County  Fire-Eaters’  back  in  the  stirring  days 
of  the  early  sixties,  when  Helen  Jemison  Plane,  her  gallant 
young  husband  at  the  front,  managed  and  supervised  three 
plantations  in  Baker  County,  Ga.,  and  found  time  to  be  an 
old-fashioned  mother,  too,  to  a sturdy  little  son  taking  his 
first  steps  about  the  old  home  place. 

“Her  faith  never  wavered.  She  lived  for  the  work.  And 
near  the  sunset  of  her  life  she  was  privileged  to  stand  at  the 
sculptor’s  side  and  give  the  signal  that  revealed  to  the  world 
the  majestic  head  of  Lee,  first  of  the  noble  and  colossal  group 
on  Stone  Mountain,  leading  the  sculptured  hosts  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  their  march  to  the  rim  of  time.” 


THE  DUEL  BETWEEN  GENS.  JOHNSTON  AND 
HUSTON. 

BY  W.  P.  SEBASTIAN,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 

From  the  article  on  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Veteran  for  February,  I take  the  following: 

“Soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  fought  April  21,  1836, 
Johnston  arrived  in  Texas,  and  enlisted  as  a private  soldier 
in  the  Texas  army.  His  merit  soon  brought  him  promotion, 
and  he  was  made  brigadier  general  and  chief  commander  of 
the  army  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston.  As  a result  of 
jealousy  growing  out  of  this  promotion,  there  was  an  un- 
fortunate duel  between  Houston  and  Johnston,  in  which  the 
latter  was  wounded.” 

The  above  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a duel  was  fought 
between  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  Such  was  not  the  case,  and  this  communication  is 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  such  conclusion. 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  did  fight  a duel  in  Texas,  but 
it  was  with  Brig.  Gen.  Felix  Huston,  who  was  a junior  officer 
under  Brigadier  General  Johnston  at  the  time  the  duel  was 
fought,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1837, 
at,  or  near,  headquarters  camp,  Independence,  Tex. 

From  the  “Life  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,"  written 
by  his  son,  William  Preston  Johnston,  I take  the  following: 

“On  December  22,  President  Sam  Houston  wrote  him 
(Albert  Sidney  Johnston)  that  he  had  put  him  in  nomination 
as  senior  brigadier  general  of  the  army,  and  his  commission 
bears  that  date.  He  was  notified  of  this  January  11,  but  was 
detained  in  New  Orleans  by  business;  so  that  it  was  not  until 
January  31  that  he  was  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the 
army.” 

Shortyly  after  this  he  received  the  following  communication: 

“Headquarters  Camp,  Independence,  February  4,  1837. 

“ Sir:  From  the  acquaintance  I have  had  with  you  and  your 
high  reputation,  I wish'to  tender  you  my  regards  as  a gentle- 
man and  soldier. 

“Your  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  would  have 
excited  in  me  no  feelings  but  those  of  respect  and  obedience 
to  you,  as  my  superior  officer,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
your  appointment  was  connected  with  a tissue  of  treachery 
and  misrepresentation  which  was  intended  to  degrade  me 
and  blast  my  prospects  in  the  Texan  (army). 

“You,  in  assuming  the  command  under  an  appointment 
connected  with  the  attempt  to  ruin  my  reputation  and  inflict 
a stigma  on  my  character,  of  course,  stand  in  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  myself. 

“This  situation  might  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  lead  to  serious 
results.  But  as  I have  not  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the 
service,  and  cannot,  consistently  with  honor,  submit  to  be 
overslaughed  under  humiliating  circumstances,  I prefer  tak- 
ing a plain  and  direct  course  to  one  which  would  lead  to  a 
similar  result  from  the  mere  force  of  circumstances. 

“ I do  this,  as  I really  esteem  your  character,  and  know  that 
you  must  be  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  my  situation. 

“I,  therefore,  propose  a meeting  between  us,  in  as  short  a 
period  as  you  can  make  convenient.  My  friend,  Major  Ross, 
has  authority  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements.  Reiterat- 
ing my  respects  and  regards,  I am, 

“Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Felix  Huston.” 

“To  General  A.  S.  Johnston.” 

General  Johnston’s  reply  was  as  follows: 

“Headquarters  Camp,  Independence,  February  4. 

“Sir:  I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  note  of  this 
evening.  After  reciprocating  the  sentiments  of  respect  and 
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esteem  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  toward  me, 
it  only  remains  to  accord  you  the  meeting  proposed.  I have 
designated  7 o'clock,  a.m.,  to-morrow.  My  friend,  Colonel 
Morehouse,  is  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

“Your  most  obedient  servant,  A.  Sidney  Johnston.” 
“To  Brigadier  General  Felix  Huston.” 

General  Johnston  was  badly  wounded  in  this  duel,  as  shown 
by  the  following: 

“The  surgeon  declared  the  wound  so  dangerous  as  to  leave 
little  hope  of  recovery,  and  the  injured  man  was  removed  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  Texana,  where  he  lay  for  weeks  at  the 
point  of  death.” 

It  is  further  shown  that  it  was  a long  time  before  General 
Johnston  completely  recovered  from  this  wound  received  in 
the  duel  between  himself  and  Gen.  Felix  Huston. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  names  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Felix  Huston  are  not  spelled  alike. 


COMRADES  IN  WAR. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  George  A. 
Justice.,  of  Beach  City,  Ohio,  after  the  publication  of  her 
letter  in  the  Veteran  for  October,  page  368: 

“Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  October  8,  1925. 

“ Dear  Madam:  I have  just  received  my  October  Veteran 
and  almost  the  first  thing  I notice  in  it  is  a request  from  you 
that,  when  the  U.  D.  C.’s  have  their  Memorial  Day  in  St. 
Louis,  the  grave  of  your  father,  William  A.  Brown,  will  not 
be  overlooked.  O,  how  that  name  thrilled  me  and  called 
back  the  memories  of  a half  century  ago.  How  often  have  I 
thought  of  him  whose  memory  I shall  cherish  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life.  As  a soldier  none  were  braver  than  he,  and  as  a 
friend  generous  and  unselfish,  ‘true  and  chivalric.’  There  was 
an  intimacy  between  us  during  the  war  that  was  remarkable, 
and  outside  of  my  own  family,  I have  never  had  a better  friend 
on  earth. 

“I  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when,  on  the  20th  day  of  May, 
1861,  I enlisted  in  the  7th  Tennessee  Regiment,  which  was 
ordered  to  Virginia  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1861,  served  with 
General  Lee  in  Northwest  Virginia,  then  for  a while  under 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  Valley,  and,  finally,  with  General 
Johnston  from  Yorktown,  on  the  Peninsula,  to  Richmond. 

“On  the  31st  day  of  May,  1862,  I wa^  badly  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  after  my  recovery,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  War  Department  as  a lieutenant  and  as- 
signed to  Company  E,  of  the  5th  Confederate  Regiment, 
in  which  regiment  William  A.  Brown  was  captain  of  Company 
D.  I was  afterwards  made  a captain  of  my  own  company  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  As  I said,  I was  assigned  to  the 
5th  Confederate  Regiment  of  Buckner’s  Division,  afterwards 
Cleburne’s,  then  stationed  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  I reached 
the  regiment  and  took  up  my  duties  as  an  officer  the  day  before 
Bragg  made  his  campaign  in  Kentucky.  In  Kentucky  we 
were  in  the  battle  of  Perry ville.  In  Decern Der  we  passed 
through  the  Dattle  of  Murfreesboro,  and  in  September  fol- 
lowing th.ough  Chickamauga,  and  in  the  following  spring 
and  summer  were  in  that  long-continued  battle  for  one  hun- 
dred days,  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta. 

“On  July  22,  1864,  General  Cleburn;  formed  his  division 
in  line  of  battle  before  Atlanta,  and  when  we  heard  the  signal 
gun  away  on  the  left,  we  knew  the  battle  was  on.  We  went 
forward  through  a Dlackjack  forest,  about  where  Peachtree 
Street  is  now  located  and  came  to  a little  wagon  road  through 
it.  As  we  approached  this  road,  I saw  a Federal  general 


thundering  down  this  road  with  his  staff  and  a part  of  his 
bodyguard  behind  him.  I thought  it  might  be  Sherman, 
and,  if,  so,  we  would  like  to  capture  him.  He  rode  to  within 
a few  feet  of  where  I stood.  I gave  him  the  signal  to  surren- 
der, but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  touched  his  hat  and  dashed  off 
to  the  right,  and  as  he  passed  under  the  thick  branches  of  a 
tree,  bending  over  his  horse’s  neck  to  escape,  if  possible,  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy  he  knew  were  sure  to  follow  him,  he  was 
fired  on  by  Corporal  Coleman,  of  my  company,  who  was  by 
my  side,  and  fell  from  his  horse  dead. 

“Captain  Brown  and  I rushed  to  the  body  of  the  dead 
general  at  the  same  time.  He  picked  up  the  general’s  hat 
that  had  fallen  off  and  wore  it  during  the  whole  of  his  prison 
experience.  We  stopped  a second  or  two  to  find  out  who  the 
general  was  and  were  toid  by  a Federal  captain  lying  by  his 
side  that  it  was  Gen.  J.  B.  McPherson,  the  best  man  in 
the  Federal  army,  a soldier  and  a gentleman.  Right  here  was 
a hiatus,  or  vacancy,  in  the  Federal  line,  and  through  this 
vacancy  our  regiment  passed,  and,  after  passing,  this  vacancy 
was  closed  up,  and  we  were  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  Confederate  army  and  were  made  captives. 

“ Mrs.  Justice,  you  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  he  was 
captured  at  Franklin,  but  he  was  captured  with  me  and  others 
of  the  regiment  at  Atlanta,  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1864. 
We  were  taken  to  Johnson’s  Island  prison,  where  we  remained 
for  eleven  months.  After  thf-  war  was  over,  he  was  released 
from  prison  about  the  last  of  May,  1865.  I was  released  two 
days  later,  and  the  first  person  I met  at  Sandusky,  on  leaving 
the  boat  which  carried  me  across  the  bay,  was  Captain 
Browm,  and  the  first  words  hesaid  tome  were:  ‘Beard,  I’ve  got 
$40,  and  you  can  have  $20  of  it.’  We  slept  that  night  in  the 
West  House  in  Sandusky.  The  next  day  we  started  for  home 
and  separated  at  Cincinnati,  he  going  by  way  of  Hamilton. 
Ohio,  to  his  home  in  Grenada,  Miss,  and  I on  my  way  to 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  finally  reaching  home  in  the  beauti- 
ful little  city  of  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

“Mrs.  Justice,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  write  this  letter  to 
you.  I know  it  will  be  a satisfaction  for  you  to  know  what  I 
thought  of  your  father,  and  that  I can  give  you  my  estimate 
of  his  character  as  a soldier  and  as  a gentleman.  We  messed 
together  and  slept  in  the  same  bunk  during  our  long  stay  of 
eleven  months  in  prison.  I knew  him  well  and  appreciated 
him.  The  most  pleasant  recollections  of  my  experiences  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  in  prison,  are  connected  with  him.  I saw 
him  once  in  Grenada  as  I passed  through  the  place  from  New 
Orleans  to  Memphis  and  received  one  letter  from  him  about 
1870,  but  never  another,  so  it  was  all  a blank  after  that  letter. 

“I  have  been  to  nearly  all  the  Confederate  reunions,  but 
never  could  hear  of  him,  so  I knew  he  must  be  dead.  God  bless 
his  memory. 

“Yours  very  truly,  Richard  Beard, 

Captain  of  Company  E,  5th  Confederate  Regiment.” 


A CHAPTER  IN  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  MOUNTAINS. 

In  writing  about  subscription  to  the  Veteran,  Miss  Nellie 
M.  Bargamin,  of  Crozet,  Va.,  tells  of  the  active  little  Chapter 
in  that  community,  saying:  “There  has  been  organized  in  this 
little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in 
Albermarle  County,  Va.,  the  Kate  Noland  Garnett  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  with  twenty-seven  members.  The  Chapter  was 
organized  in  May,  1925,  so  is  not  yet  a year  old,  and  it  is 
doing  fine  work,  with  a splendid  body  of  women,  who  take  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work.  We  are  anxious  to  have 
the  Veteran  so  that  we  can  keep  in  touch  with  everything 
pertaining  to  the  Confederate  work.” 
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CONFEDERATE  COMRADES. 

BY  FORD  A.  CARPENTER,  MA ) OR,  SPECIALISTS’  RESERVE,  U.  S.  A. 

My  old  friend,  Maj.  George  N.  Nolan,  suggested  that  I 
give  a few  words  of  personal  reminiscences  concerning  our 
greatly  beloved  mutual  friends,  the  late  Maj.  Hugh  G.  Gwyn 
and  Col.  Collis  P.  Moore. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Maj.  Hugh  G.  Gwyn  and  I 
were  friends.  VVe  first  met  in  little  old  San  Diego,  then  a 
sleepily  contented  town  snuggling  beside  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Silver  Gate.  Major  Gwyn  attracted  my  attention  by 
his  military  and  courtly  bearing.  He  was  the  soul  of  good 
humor  and  of  such  kindliness  of  heart  that  he  was  a marked 
man.  Upon  being  transferred  from  our  Weather  Bureau 
station  to  another,  my  detail  was  sent  to  San  Diego  early  in 
1896.  The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion for  an  early  morning  stroll.  As  I crossed  the  street  near 
the  old  Elks  Hall,  I encountered  an  erect,  middle-aged  man 
of  kindly  eye.  I bade  him  “Good  morning!”  He  saluted; 
in  a moment  we  introduced  ourselves,  and  from  that  day  until 
a few  months  before  his  death  at  Coronado  Beach  we  were 
in  constant  communication  either  through  personal  visits  or 
by  letters. 

No  one  ever  met  Major  Gwyn  but  to  always  remember 
him.  He  was  the  soul  of  kindliness;  kindness  enveloped  him 
as  a garment.  The  incident  I like  best  to  remember  him  by 
was  that  connected  with  the  sudden  death  of  another  Con- 
federate veteran,  Col.  Collis  P.  Moore,  also  of  San  Diego. 
Colonel  Moore,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  a soldier  of  fortune 
by  profession,  and  a trained  journalist  by  occupation,  gradual- 
ly became  blind.  He  then  looked  to  his  friends  for  that  as- 
sistance one  could  receive  without  the  loss  of  self-respect. 
Colonel  Moore  was  a boon  companion  of  Charles  Dickens,  a 
gallant  fighter  in  the  days  of  the  sixties,  commanding  a Missis- 
sippi regiment,  and  a citizen  of  California  from  its  early  days. 
He  was  a raconteur  par  excellence,  and  the  pages  of  San  Diego 
newspapers  were  enlivened  by  his  sparkling  wit,  helpful  words, 
and  optimistic  spirit.  Totally  blind,  without  resources,  he 
found  a room  in  the  county  poorhouse,  and,  even  in  that 
depressing  environment,  he  became  the  center  of  a group  of 
men  made  hopeful  by  his  indomitable  spirit.  It  was  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  Major  Gwyn  that  the  end  came.  Major 
Gwyn  was  the  chief  supporter  of  Colonel  Moore  who,  during 
his  weekly  trips  to  town,  was  led  to  Major  Gwyn’s  office, 
and  there,  no  matter  how  busy  the  Major  happened  to  be, 
Colonel  Moore  was  his  distinguished  guest.  On  his  last  visit, 
after  a few  hours  in  the  office,  they  went  to  the  leading  hotel 
and  had  dinner — an  unusually  good  one,  topped  off  with  a 
bottle  of  claret.  The  Colonel  was  eagerly  recounting  the 
stirring  days  of  the  sixties  in  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  brigade,  when 
he  paused,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and,  with  the  vision  of 
those  brilliant  days  of  battle,  he  seemed  lost  in  reverie,  while 
his  head  slowly  sank  to  his  breast.  Major  Gwyn  waited  a little 
while,  then  sought  to  rouse  him — all  in  vain,  for  taps  had 
sounded  for  the  gallant  Confederate  colonel.  As  Major 
Gwyn  told  me  afterwards:  “That’s  the  way  I’d  like  to  go, 
God  willing,  in  the  company  of  my  friends  and  my  dear  ones, 
passing  out  silently,  unwarned,  yet  not  unprepared.” 

There  are  some  men  who  live  adventurous  lives,  have  a 
host  of  acquaintances,  then  pass  out,  leaving  but  a passing 
ripple  on  the  lake  of  life.  Not  so  Major  Hugh  Gwyn.  His 
was  a life  full  of  helpfulness  to  others.  His  unselfish,  fearless 
spirit  incited  others  to  do  likewise,  and  he  became  the  center 
of  innumerable,  ever-widening  waves  of  action  so  that 
thousands  have  been  encouraged  and  aided  by  his  splendid 
spirit.  Therefore,  his  life  is  immortal,  for  he  will  never  be 
forgotten. 


HURRAH  FOR  THE  OLD  NORTH  ST  ATE! 

Referring  to  the  articles  in  the  Veteran  on  North  Carolina 
mothers  who  gave  so  many  sons  to  the  Confederate  army, 
Justice  G.  W.  Smith  writes  from  Fresno,  Calif.:  “My  father 
was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  in  1804,  but  moved 
to  Tennessee  in  1827,  where  he  reared  a family  of  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  I am  the  youngest.  He  had  five  sons  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  three  sons-in-law — Col.  John  F. 
Newsome,  who  commanded  the  19th  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
Bell’s  Brigade,  Forrest’s  command;  Capt.  Barry  Crook,  of 
the  same  command;  and  Capt.  Philip  Wood,  who  was  with 
General  Wheeler.  One  son-in-law,  Capt.  Thomas  Vance,  was 
in  the  Mexican  War.  There  are  only  three  of  us  left  now,  my 
brother,  who  lives  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  my  sister  Mary,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Crook,  and  myself 

“ Dickson  County,  Tenn.,  was  named  for  my  mother’s 
grandfather,  Joseph  R.  Dickson,  a colonel  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  as  was  the  town  of  Dickson;  and  McEwen,  Tenn., 
was  named  for  his  wife.  He  was  a member  of  Congress  from 
North  Carolina  from  1799  to  1801;  moved  to  Tennessee,  was 
made  a general  of  the  State  militia,  was  a member  of  the 
first  legislature  of  the  State,  a Presidential  Elector,  and  voted 
for  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Electoral  College.  He  died  in 
Tennessee  in  1825,  eighty  years  of  age.  Our  mother  was 
Isabella  Dickson,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Margaret 
McKissick,  of  North  Carolina.  Her  father  was  a captain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  moved  from  North  Carolina  to 
Tennessee  in  1800.  So  you  see  we  should  be  proud  of  our 
North  Carolina  blood.  My  father’s  mother  was  Nancy 
Dinkins,  of  North  Carolina.” 


PENSIONS  AND  PENSIONERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

The  old  Pension  Office  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
which  was  constructed  as  a memorial  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  had  served  this  country,  also  intended  as  a workshop  for 
the  employees  of  the  Pension  Bureau  and  a place  to  store 
the  records  of  that  department,  has  been  brought  into  special 
notice  of  late  through  the  rumored  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  remove  the  Pension  Bureau  to  more  commodious 
quarters.  All  this  has  aroused  considerable  protest  against 
any  change  in  the  purpose  intended  for  this  historic  landmark. 
A little  history  of  the  building  will  be  of  interest  and  is  given 
in  the  following: 

“ The  Pension  Office  Building  was  constructed  as  a memorial 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  served  their  country, 
and  particularly  those  engaged  in  the  War  between  the  States 
and  also  to  serve  as  a workshop  for  the  employees  engaged  in 
the  Pension  Bureau 

“Like  other  modern  public  buildings,  it  was  intended  to  be 
useful,  but  at  the  same  time  to  present  some  aspects  in  which 
it  would  be  beautiful  and  attractive.  The  building  was  first 
occupied  in  May,  1885.  It  was  designed  and  constructed 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Meigs,  U,  S.  A.,  at 
a cost  of  $902,569.48;  it  covers  1 9-10  acres,  or  80,000  square 
feet,  and  15,500,000  bricks  were  used  in  its  construction. 
It  is  four  stories  in  height,  not  including  basement;  outside 
measurement  is  400  by  200  feet,  and  151 feet  in  height; 
floor  area  is  188,258  square  feet,  divided  into  175  rooms, 
court,  and  galleries.  The  floors  of  the  court  and  galleries 
contain  59,339  square  feet  and  were  tiled  at  a cost  of  $20,000.- 
34.  The  building  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  largest 
brick  building  in  the  world 

“Many  novel  and  unique  ideas  enter  into  the  construction 
of  this  building.  In  the  court  are  eight  large  columns  which 
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were  originally  intended  by  the  architect  as  support  for  a 
dome.  These  columns  are  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  with 
a diameter  of  eight  feet  at  the  base  and  six  and  one-half  feet 
at  the  top;  there  are  55,700  bricks  in  each  column  and  161 
square  yards  of  plaster  on  each.  The  columns  are  marble 
or  colored  to  imitate  Sienna  marble,  and  many  odd  pictures 
may  be  traced  in  the  marbling,  among  which  are  Indians, 
lakes,  vessels,  Grand  Army  and  Masonic  emblems,  flags, 
and  ‘The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,’  also  the  portraits  of 


Generals  Washington  and  LaFayette  and  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  many  others  of  prominence. 

“One  of  its  most  interesting  features,  in  a decorative  way, 
is  the  sculptured  frieze  extending  around  the  outside  of  the 
building,  showing  the  marching  hosts  of  the  boys  in  blue — 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  sailors,  full  of  swing  and 
martial  spirit,  tell  an  eloquent  story  of  the  army  of  the  sixties. 
An  inaugural  ball  was  held  in  this  building,  March  4,  1885, 
under  a temporary  roof,  and  other  inaugural  balls  have  since 
been  held  in  this  building. 

“Some  information  on  the  pensioners  of  the  government 
will  also  be  interesting,  and  the  amount  that  is  now  being 
paid  out  to  veterans  and  widows  of  soldiers  who  fought  in 
the  wars  of  this  country. 

“War  seems  conductive  to  longevity,  judging  by  some  of 
the  records  of  the  Pension  Department.  The  last  survivor 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  lived  eighty- 
six  years  after  the  close  of  that  war,  dying  at  Freedom,  N.  Y., 
on  April  5,  1869,  aged  109  years  and  six  months.  The  last 
survivor  of  the  War  of  1812 — Hiram  Cronk,  of  New  York — 
lived  ninety  years  after  that  war,  dying  May  13,  1905,  aged 
105  years.  The  War  between  the  States  closed  sixty  years 
ago,  yet  there  are  on  the  pension  rolls,  as  of  date  June  30, 
1925,  126,566  veterans  of  that  war,  with  an  additional  241,193 
widows,  minors,  and  dependents  of  these  soldiers,  and  the 
total  disbursement  for  pensions  of  all  classes  on  account  of 
‘Civil  War’  service  for  1925  were  $186,208,394 — and  they 
are  clamoring  for  more! 

“Government  Pensioners. 

“ War  of  1812 . — One  hundred  and  ten  years  have  passed 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  yet,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  1925,  there  were  twenty-one  widows  of  soldiers  of 
that  war  drawing  pensions. 

“ War  with  Mexico.— Soldiers  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 


which  ended  July  4,  1848,  seventy-seven  years  ago,  are  still 
represented  on  the  pension  list  by  seventeen  veterans;  and  of 
widows  there  are  1,257. 

“ The  War  with  Spain. — Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  on  the  pension  list  numbered  101,702  on  the  date  above, 
with  some  18,363  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents, 
and  both  these  lists  are  growing  with  the  years. 

“There  are  also  survivors  of  Indian  Wars,  and  their 
widows,  to  draw  from  Uncle  Sam’s  purse,  and  the  broken 

bodies  and  weakened  minds  of 
soldiers  of  the  World  War  are 
to  be  compensated  for  through 
many  i years  ahead;  and  the 
employees  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
will  draw  their  pensions  for 
service  in  keeping  these  records, 
as  will  the  employees  of  other 
departments  of  the  government. 
Employees  of  the  Pension  Bu- 
reau are  retired  at  the  age  of 
seventy  or  for  disability  just 
as  with  other  departments.  In 
all  there  are  some  512,537  per- 
sons represented  on  the  pension 
list  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  the  amount  paid  out 
on  these  pensions  is  divided  as 
follows: 

“ War  of  18 12 . — 21  pensioners, 
$9,391.83;  yearly  average,  $447.- 
23. 

“ War  with  Mexico. — 1,274  pensioners,  $506,886.38;  yearly 
average,  397.87. 

“ Indian  Wars. — 6,958  pensioners,  $1,959,094.48;  yearly 
average,  $281.56. 

“ War  with  Spain. — -120,234  pensioners,  $25,097,645.16; 
yearly  average,  $208.74. 

“ War  between  the  States. — 367,819  pensioners,  $186,208,368.- 
75  yearly  average,  $506.25. 

“World  War. — 70  pensioners,  $18,032;  yearly  average, 
$257.60. 

Regular  Establishment. — 16,161  pensioners,  $3,350,175.30; 
yearly  average,  $207.30. 

“A  grand  total  of  $218,639,699.39  is  now  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure for  pensions  of  all  classes.  Some  of  these  pensioners 
are  natives  or  residents  of  foreign  countries,  to  the  number  of 
2,869,  to  whom  goes  the  huge  sum  of  $1,052,990  of  good  Ameri- 
can money  every  year.  To  our  possessions  outside  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  Guam,  the  Philippines,  etc.,  some 
$315,588  is  sent;  the  Canal  Zone  gets  $6,288,  and  scattered 
over  these  United  States  every  year  is  the  sum  of  $203,857,- 
204.60. 

“The  expense  for  pensions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1925,  was  $217,150,612;  for  maintenance  of  the  system, 
$1,489,087.  Total,  $218,639,699.39.” 


In  sending  a subscription  order,  Comrade  M.  J.  Schultze 
writes  from  Springfield,  Mo.:  “I  am  eighty-one  years  old, 
All  of  my  comrades  in  three  different  commands  are  gone, 
except  one;  I saw  him  at  Dallas  last  May.  It  is  strange  that 
I am  the  only  one  left,  still  able  to  work  every  day  thirteen 
hours.  All  of  my  schoolmates  of  1861,  but  one,  are  also  gone; 
and  all  of  my  fellow  pupils  of  Sunday  school  at  old  St.  Paul’s 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  sixty-eight  years  ago,  all  gone.” 


THE  PENSION  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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AN  APPRECIATION. 

BY  FRANCES  GOGGIN  MALTBY,  PRESIDENT  KENTUCKY  DIVISION, 
U.  D.  C. 

The  19th  of  January  is  a date  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to 
every  Southern  heart,  because  it  is  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  our  beloved  Robert  E.  Lee,  an  anniversary  that  we  believe 
in  the  years  to  come  will  be  recognized  throughout  America, 
for  Lee  was  not  only  Lee  the  great  Southerner,  but  Lee  the 
great  American. 

In  fair  Virginia’s  holy  sod 
He  sleeps,  a noble  man  of  God; 

A wreath  of  bay  upon  his  grave, 

He  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave; 

No  other  leader  ever  gave 
A name  to  fame  so  free  of  blame 
As  that  of  Robert  Lee. 

We  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  must  not  grow  faint- 
hearted in  the  work  of  establishing  the  truths  of  history  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americans  regardless  of  territorial 
boundaries.  We  must  press  forward  undaunted,  undis- 
couraged, and  it  will  be  merely  a question  of  a few  years  when 
we  will  come  into  a heritage  of  justice  and  truth,  and  General 
Lee  will  take  his  rightful  place  among  the  outstanding  great 
Americans.  For,  after  all,  it  is  character  that  lives,  it  is  soul 
that  is  immortal.  That  Lee  was  a man  of  unblemished  charac- 
ter and  untainted  soul,  that  he  kept  the  humanities  in  the 
midst  of  war — as  no  other  leader  ever  did — that  he  was  not 
only  Lee  the  great  soldier,  but  Lee  the  great  Christian,  the 
historians  in  the  years  to  come  must  in  truth  confess. 

We  would  not  stir  the  embers  of  settled  strife  nor  reopen 
the  graves  of  buried  issues,  but  we  must  insist  that  the  rights 
of  States  under  the  Constitution  prior  to  1860  be  taught  our 
children,  so  that  the  purity  of  purpose  of  our  forefathers  and 
of  our  great  Southern  leaders  may  be  understood,  and  that 
our  great  Southern  leaders  may  be  understood,  and  that  our 
children  be  given  a fair  and  truthful  version  of  the  causes  of 
secession,  not  always,  alas!  appearing  in  the  histories  used 
in  our  own  Southern  schools  to-day 

That  the  dawn  of  a better  understanding  is  already  il- 
lumining the  eastern  horizon  is  signified  by  the  many  gracious 
concessions  made  in  the  last  few  years — the  bill  to  restore 
Arlington  to  its  original  splendor,  the  home  that  Lee  sacri- 
ficed when  he  made  the  momentous  choice  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  South;  the  minting  by  the  United  States  government 
of  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Coin;  the  splendid  charac- 
terization of  General  Lee  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  of  Boston,  in 
which  he  declares  that  his  original  intention  was  to  write  a 
life  of  “Lee,  the  Rebel,’’  but  as  he  studied  his  subject  he 
changed  it  to  “Lee,  the  Virginian,”  finally,  being  so  impressed 
by  the  character  of  the  man  that  he  changed  it  yet  again  to 
“Lee,  the  American.”  So,  I believethatintheyearstocomeall 
fair-minded  students  of  history  will  join  with  Bradford  in 
pronouncing  with  pride,  “Lee,  the  American,”  for  in  the 
War  between  the  States  Lee  was  upholding  a vital  American 
principle — the  principle  of  State  Rights,  taught  in  the  cur- 
riculum at  West  Point.  In  his  choice  between  the  army  of 
the  North  and  the  army  of  the  South,  he  was  governed  solely 
by  an  inherent  conception  of  right  and  duty  On  the  one 
hand  was  presented  wealth,  power,  and  the  security  of  his 
beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  applause 
of  the  government  whose  uniform  he  wore  with  gallantry  and 
honor.  But  for  such  a man  as  Lee  there  was  but  one  choice 
possible.  This  uniform  he  laid  aside,  regretfully,  sadly,  but 
firmly,  in  the  face  of  temptation,  putting  on  the  gray  that  he 
realized  must  mean  sacrifice,  poverty,  and  struggle  for  those 


he  loved  as  well  as  for  himself.  “With  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Christian,  he  saw  right  and  duty  with  a clear  vision.  He  had 
the  readiness  to  renounce,  the  power  to  choose,  the  manliness 
to  sacrifice,  the  willingness  to  endure  all  things  for  righteous- 
ness sake.” 

That  many  of  the  great  leaders  and  heroes  of  the  World 
War  were  sons  and  grandsons  of  Confederate  veterans  is  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
vindicates  our  claim  that  we  are  one  of  the  foremost  patriotic 
organizations  of  America,  teaching  our  children  the  trinity 
of  virtues — loyalty,  courage,  sacrifice.  In  every  generation 
we  have  given  to  the  world  heroes  of  which  a nation  may 
be  proud.  “Poor  is  a land  that  boasts  no  heroes,  and  beg- 
gared is  a people  who,  having  them,  forget.” 

We  would  not  forget  our  heroes  of  the  World  War,  nor 
have  them  forget  us,  and  so  we  bestow  upon  all  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Confederate  veterans  a Cross  of  Service  as  a 
link  between  the  two  generations,  with  this  symbolic  in- 
scription: “The  Brave  Give  Birth  to  the  Brave,”  thus  uniting 
the  spirit  of  the  father  and  the  son.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
these  Crosses  of  Service  should  be  bestowed  on  the  birthday  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  that  good  American  who  told  his  soldiers  at  Ap- 
pomattox: “ Go  home  and  make  good  citizens.”  You  can  feel  his 
benediction  and  hear  these  words:  “Well  done!  You  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found  wanting.” 

As  President  of  the  Kentucky  Division,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  I would  say  to  each  young  man  who  re- 
ceives a Cross  of  Service:  May  you  in  the  years  to  come  pre- 
serve this  cross  and  keep  it  holy,  remembering  that  it  is  to 
be  worn  by  you,  and  you  alone,  as  a link  between  you  and 
your  forebears,  “who  fought  a good  fight,  who  kept  the  faith.” 
Wear  it  reverently  in  memory  of  those  forefathers,  exemplified 
by  Lee,  whose  sword  was  untarnished;  wear  it  lovingly  in 
memory  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  who 
bestowed  this  cross  upon  you  with  pride  and  love. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  HOME  OF  MARYLAND. 

This  interesting  letter  comes  from  Hobart  Aisquith,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  reference  to  the  Confederate  Home  at 
Pikesville,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  Veteran  readers 
generally.  He  says: 

“It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  your  readers  might  be 
interested  in  an  article  on  the  Maryland  Line  Confederate 
Home,  at  Pikesville,  Md.,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Baltimore. 

“I  am  in  my  eighty-second  year,  and  was  the  baby  of 
Company  B,  1st  Maryland  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.  My  name  is 
on  the  rolls  at  the  Home,  and  I am  on  furlough,  which  permits 
me  to  live  in  Baltimore  and  earn  a living,  which,  thank  God, 
I am  still  able  to  do.  It  is  my  great  privilege  to  go  to  the 
Home  on  all  special  occasions  and  share  with  my  old  com- 
rades in  the  many  entertainments  which  the  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood  so  often  and  lavishly  provide.  I say  this  that 
all  may  know  what  I tell  is  not  hearsay,  but  what  I know  from 
personal  observation.  The  superintendent,  Capt.  Theopolis 
Tunis,  was  a member  of  my  company  and  was  as  brave  and 
faithful  a soldier  as  any  man  who  fought  that  the  South 
might  live  in  her  old-time  glory.  Dr.  W.  P.  E.  Wyse,  an 
eminent  physician  of  Baltimore  County,  has  been  for  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  physical  ills  of  the  veterans  at  the  Home. 
No  one  could  do  it  better  or  more  cheerfully;  and  certainly 
he  does  not  do  it  for  the  nominal  pay  received,  but  with  a 
heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  old  fellows  who  in  the  sixties 
he  was  not  with  only  because  he  was  not  born.  D.  H.  Nicols, 
the  nurse,  and  the  doctor’s  assistant,  is  every  inch  a gentle- 
man, conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  many  duties,  tender 
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and  kind  to  his  charges,  and  loved  by  them  as  he  richly  de- 
serves. Mrs.  Emma  Loftus,  our  doubly  dear  matron,  looks 
after  their  comfort  with  the  same  smile  that  shines  on  the 
face  of  a mother  when  she  fondles  her  first-born  child. 

“‘We  can  live  without  conscience,  we  can  live  without  heart, 

We  can  live  without  music,  we  can  live  without  art. 

We  can  live  without  knowledge,  we  can  live  without  books, 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks.' 

“When  Owen  Meredith  wrote  these  lines  he  must  have  had 
in  mind  the  old  Virginia  negro  woman  who  so  deftly  caters 
to  the  tender  stomachs  of  the  few  old  veterans  left  alive  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  she  sends  out  of  the  kitchen. 

“The  maids  are  neat,  tidy,  and  thoroughly  capable  in 
their  duties.  To  appreciate  the  janitor,  you  have  only  to 
visit  and  enjoy  the  regular  temperature  of  the  Home  in  winter 
and  its  well-kept  lawns  in  summer.  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas dinners  were  fit  for  a king,  largely  donated  by  the  ladies 
of  St.  Mark’s  on  the  Hill,  and  the  community  ladies.  God 
bless  them! 

“There  had  been  some  talk  of  closing  the  Home  and  moving 
the  veterans  to  the  Old  Men’s  Home,  in  Baltimore  City. 
Captain  Tunis,  on  Robert  E.  Lee’s  birthday,  gave  an  oyster 
lunch,  with  the  Board  of  Charities  in  attendance,  and,  after 
inspecting  the  improvements  and  alterations  made  recently 
for  the  men’s  comfort,  they  said  they  were  satisfied  that 
conditions  would  be  worse,  not  better,  by  any  change. 

Probably  some  of  the  Veteran’s  readers  do  not  know  the 
many  difficulties  Marylanders  had  to  undergo  to  fight  for  the 
cause  so  near  most  of  their  hearts.  Seventy  of  us,  nearly  all 
mere  boys,  crossed  the  Potomac  River  at  its  mouth,  about 
ten  miles  wide,  in  the  hold  of  a small  schooner,  with  the  deck 
loaded  with  wood,  and  which  Captain  Herbert  (afterwards 
colonel  of  the  5th  Baltimore  Regiment),  who  had  charge  of 
us,  told  the  revenue  cutters  hailing  us  it  was  wood  sold  to  the 
government  and  bound  for  Washington. 

“Geographical  and  other  causes  prevented  Maryland  from 
officially  and  with  almost  undivided  heart  going  with  its 
sisters  of  the  South,  but  many  of  its  best  young  men  were 
there,  and  no  one  ever  heard  of  a Maryland  regiment  hesi- 
tating to  charge  anything,  big  or  little,  when  its  officers  led 
the  way. 

“Company  B was  armed  with  Colt’s  revolvers  made  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Chippapee  sabers  manufactured  in 
Massachusetts,  shipped  to  Nassau  and  reshipped  by  blockade 
runners  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  paid  for  with  money  raised 
by  our  Maryland  women,  than  whom  no  braver  or  more 
patriotic  existed  at  that  time. 

“ Maj.  Arthur  Bond,  a prominent  business  man  of  Baltimore, 
was  the  sergeant  major  of  our  regiment,  and  he  is  chairman  of 
the  board  which  controls  things  at  the  home.  Though 
eighty-four  years  old,  he  is  still  at  the  head  of  his  business, 
but  takes  time  to  look  after  his  subordinates  at  Pikesville. 

“I  can  only  hope  that  this  may  find  a place  in  our  magazine, 
for  every  word  is  true  and  comes  from  the  personal  knowledge 
and  the  grateful  heart  of  a Confederate  soldier  who  expects 
to  die  and  be  buried  from  the  Confederate  Home  at  Pikesville. 


A Correction. — Referring  to  the  sketch  of  Col.  Bradford 
Hancock  in  the  Veteran  for  February,  page  66,  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Dunman,  of  Coleman,  Tex.,  says  there  is  a mistake  in  stating 
that  DeBray’s  Cavalry  was  of  Hood’s  Brigade,  that  there  was 
no  cavalry  attached  to  that  brigade,  as  Hood’s  command  was 
all  infantry.  In  preparing  the  sketch  from  newspaper  clip- 
pings, the  statement  was  copied,  but  the  Veteran  should 
have  known  better. 


HISTORY  OF  CAMP  THOMAS  J.  GLOVER,  M.  C.  V. 

BY  MISS  MARION  SALLEY,  CAMP  SPONSOR. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  wide-awake  Camps  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  in  South  Carolina  is  the  Thomas  J.  Glover 
Camp,  No.  457,  of  Orangeburg.  With  a membership  of 
about  fifty  and  several  ladies  as  “honorary  members,”  the 
Camp  holds  regular  quarterly  meetings,  pays  dues,  urges 
members  to  subscribe  to  the  Confederate  Veteran,  and 
sends  large  delegations  to  State  and  general  reunions. 

Prior  to  1893,  the  Confederate  veterans  of  the  large  county 
of  Orangeburg  had  formed  a “Survivors’  Association,”  which 
was  a large  and  flourishing  organization,  always  ready  to 
participate  in  celebrations  of  a public  nature;  and  it  was  one 
of  their  number,  John  W.  Fairey,  who,  in  1886,  wrote  for  a 
local  paper  an  article  appealing  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  county  to  erect  a monument  to  the  Confederate  dead. 
There  were  no  Chapters  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
those  days,  but,  as  a result  of  this  ex-Confederate  soldier’s 
article,  Ladies’  Monument  Associations  were  organized 
throughout  the  county,  and,  in  October,  1893,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  Confederate  monuments  ever  erected  in  the  State 
was  unveiled  in  the  town  of  Orangeburg  with  imposing  cere- 
monies. Conspicuous  on  the  reception  committee  on  that 
18th  day  of  October,  1893,  were  many  gallant  “boys  of  the 
sixties,”  and  in  the  grand  parade  was  the  “Survivors’  Di- 
vision,” comprising  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  sur- 
vivors. 

It  was  while  planning  for  the  unveiling  ceremonies  that  the 
Survivors’  Association,  on  October  2,  1893,  resolved  itself 
into  a “Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans”  and  selected  the 
name  of  “Orangeburg  Camp.”  To  many  members,  doubtless, 
the  name  brought  back  memories  of  those  days,  in  1861  and 
1862,  when  company  after  company  encamped  at  Orange- 
burg was  mustered  into  Confederate  service,  and  of  later 
and  more  bitter  days  when,  in  the  black  aftermath  of  the  war, 
companies  of  negro  soldiers  were  stationed  on  the  “old  camp 
field”  in  the  northeastern  suburbs  of  the  town. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Orangeburg  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans  were  James  F.  Izlar,  Commander;  James  H.  Fowles, 
John  A.  Hamilton,  J.  W.  Sellers,  Vice  Commanders;  Samuel 
Dibble,  Adjutant;  Rev.  D.  H.  Crosland,  Chaplain;  F.  A. 
Schiffley,  Secretary;  Mortimer  Glover,  Treasurer;  T.  C. 
Albergotti,  Sergeant  Major;  and  W.  T.  Muller,  Steward. 
Of  this  number,  all  have  now  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond 
save  F.  A.  Schiffley,  still  the  faithful  Adjutant  and  Secretary. 

The  Camp,  as  a whole,  did  not  meet  again  until  March  2, 
1896,  but  in  the  meantime  committees  were  functioning,  and, 
upon  the  death  of  members,  many  beautiful  memorial  tributes 
were  written  by  the  resolutions  committee,  of  which  two  of 
Orangeburg’s  most  brilliant  lawyers,  James  F.  Izlar  and  Sam- 
uel Dibble,  were  for  many  years  members.  James  F.  Izlar, 
Camp  Commander,  received  his  master’s  degree  from  Emory 
University  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  served  as  captain  of  the  famous  com- 
pany of  Edisto  Rifles  (in  which  company  were  four  of  his 
brothers);  he  was  captured  at  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.;  after  the 
war  he  became  State  senator  from  Orangeburg  County,  in 
1889  was  elected  judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit,  and  four 
years  later  was  sent  to  Congress.  Samuel  Dibble,  for  many 
years  the  law  partner  of  Judge  Izlar,  was  the  first  graduate  of 
Wofford  College;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859;  early  in 
1861,  volunteered  with  the  Edisto  Rifles;  was  engaged  at 
Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  1861;  and  in  July  of  that  year,  while 
his  regiment  was  inactive,  he,  with  others  of  his  company  and 
Colonel  Hagood,  participated  in  the  First  Battle  of  Manas- 
sas; returning  to  his  command,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  first 
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lieutenant  in  the  Edisto  Rifles;  was  captured  while  scouting 
on  Long  Island,  S.  C.,  in  1863;  and  finally  exchanged;  sub- 
sequently was  captured  at  Fort  Fisher;  after  the  war,  re- 
organized his  old  military  company  and  was  its  captain;  was 
a member  of  the  famous  “Wallace  House,”  and  from  1881  to 
1891  served  in  Congress.  These  two  men  were  among  those 
who  founded  and  who  kept  going  the  Veterans’  Camp  at 
Orangeburg. 

In  1898,  the  membership  was  so  large  a resolution  was 
passed  that  branch  Camps  be  organized  at  the  smaller  towns 
of  Branchville,  St.  Matthews,  Springfield,  and  Elloree  in 
Orangeburg  County.  This  was  done,  but  as  time  went  on 
and  the  members  in  those  communities  answered  the  last 
roll  call,  the  few  remaining  came  back  into  the  parent  Camp 
in  the  courthouse  town. 

In  1899,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  more  fitting  to 
honor  the  memory  of  some  hero  by  taking  his  name  for  the 
Camp  instead  of  merely  keeping  that  of  the  town  and  county, 
and  so,  upon  motion  of  Samuel  Dibble,  the  name  of  the  camp 
was  changed  to  Thomas  J.  Glover,  honoring  that  gallant 
soldier  who  went  into  service  as  captain  of  the  Edisto  Rifles, 
soon  after  became  colonel  of  Hagood’s  1st  Regiment  of 
South  Carolina  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  who  fell  in  the 
Second  Battle  of  Manassas,  August  30,  1862. 

In  1902,  the  members  of  Camp  Glover  decided  that  they 
did  not  get  together  often  enough,  and  so  quarterly  meetings, 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  were  decided  upon,  the 
City  Hall  to  be  the  place  of  assemblage,  and  dinners  to  be 
furnished  by  a committee  for  each  meeting.  Paul  McMichael 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  had  by  this  time  been  organized  in  Orange- 
burg, and  the  Daughters  immediately  offered  to  supply  the 
necessary  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  serve  the  dinners,  and 
furnish  hot  coffee.  The  plan  met  with  success,  the  meetings 
were  well-attended,  the  presence  of  a committee  of  ladies  al- 
ways on  hand  was  there  to  welcome,  and,  as  one 
veteran  has  said:  “The  attitude  of  the  Camp  to 
the  community  and  of  the  community  toward  the 
Camp  became  one  of  mutual  love.”  The  records 
of  all  members  have  been  carefully  preserved  and 
will  be  handed  down  to  the  Daughters,  and  since 
1902  the  only  instance  when  the  regular  meeting 
was  not  held  was  when,  in  1918,  the  community 
was  under  quarantine  because  of  the  influenza 
epidemic. 

About  1910,  Judge  Izlar,  who  had  been  Com- 
mander since  the  organization  of  the  Camp,  be- 
came too  feeble  to  preside  any  longer  and  was 
made  Honorary  Commander  for  life,  and  it  was 
decided  that  thereafter  a Commander  should 
serve  for  only  one  year.  In  1912,  the  first  Com- 
mander passed  over  the  river  to  join  many  of  his 
comrades,  and  the  following  have  held  the  office 
since:  John  Rowe,  John  C.  Pike,  Mortimer 
Glover,  Z.  E.  Grambling,  S.  R.  Mellichamp,  J. 

M.  Moss,  G.  L.  Salley,  E.  S.  Dibble,  J.  J.  Fairey, 

A.  M.  Salley,  A.  D.  Fair,  F.  A.  Schiffley,  W.  H. 

Perryclear,  and  W.  M.  Byrd.  A valued  member 
for  many  years  was  Col.  Asbury  Coward,  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  about  a year  ago,  was  the 
highest  ranking  field  officer  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina. A faithful  Adjutant  for  many  years  was 
William  V.  Izlar,  who  had  been  a sergeant  in  the 
company  of  which  his  brother  was  captain. 

In  1920,  Paul  McMichael  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  asked  that  it 
be  allowed  to  furnish,  as  well  as  serve,  the  dinners  for  these 
quarterly  meetings,  and  the  request  was  gladly  granted. 


Permission  was  secured  to  have  these  gatherings  in  the  com- 
fortable dining  room  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  school  building, 
and  the  membership  of  the  Camp  shortly  after  increased.  The 
average  attendance  now  is  about  thirty,  and  after-dinner 
speeches,  paying  tribute  to  the  Daughters,  are  usually  made 
by  some  of  the  veterans. 

Besides  giving  these  four  dinners,  the  Daughters  also  en- 
tertain the  “thin  gray  line”  on  each  Memorial  Day.  Some- 
times a local  baker  contributes  the  bread  for  the  dinner,  some- 
times another  citizen  will  furnish  a crate  of  cold  drinks.  Many 
members  come  for  twenty  miles  or  more  in  order  to  meet  with 
their  old  comrades,  and  the  Camp  holds  the  short  service  and 
places  the  iron  cross  on  the  grave  when  a member  is  laid  to 
his  last  long  rest. 

In  1924,  when  the  State  reunion  was  held  in  Orangeburg,  it 
was  a great  occasion  for  Camp  Glover,  and  for  the  past  year 
the  Orangeburg  “Girls  of  the  Sixties”  have  also  been  invited 
to  the  dinners,  making  these  quarterly  affairs  very  pleasant, 
indeed.  There  is  no  complaint  of  any  “dead  camp”  at 
Orangeburg. 


CONFEDERATE  BROTHERS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

I he  four  Alexander  brothers  of  Maury  County,  Tenn., 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture,  all  served  as  Confederate 
soldiers,  all  are  still  living,  and  all  are  now  in  the  eighties. 

E.  C.  Alexander,  now  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  and  T.  B. 
Alexander,  eighty-seven,  joined  the  Maury  Light  Artillery  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  Captain  Griffith  commanding,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  Ross  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  first  fight  in 
which  the  command  engaged.  They  were  captured  there  and 
sent  to  Camp  Douglas,  exchanged  in  September,  1862;  sent 
to  Port  Hudson,  May  27,  1863,  and  were  in  the  surrender  there 
July  8,  1863;  later  they  were  at  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.,  and  there 


surrendered  again,  August,  1864,  and  were  in  prison  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  until  March,  1865,  when  paroled  and  sent  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  after  the  surrender  passed  on  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 


CONFEDERATE  BROTHERS  AND  COMRADES. 

From  left  to  right:  E.  C.  Alexander,  89;  T.  B.  Alexander,  87;  G.  W.  Alexander,  84;  A.  J. 
Alexander,  82.  (Photo  from  Dawson  Kraft  Shop,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
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G.  W.  Alexander  joined  the  Maury  Artillery  in  the  summer 
of  1861,  but  before  the  company  left  for  Fort  Donelson  he  was 
taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever  and  did  not  walk  for  twenty 
months.  On  July  1,  1863,  he  joined  the  9th  Tennessee  Cavalry 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge;  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  Morgan’s  command  and  so  served  until  the  sur- 
render. 

In  October,  1862,  A.  J.  Alexander  joined  the  48th  Tennessee 
Infantry  and  left  for  Port  Hudson,  where  he  transferred  to 
the  Maury  Artillery;  after  the  surrender  he  went  to  the  parole 
camp  at  Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  from  there  joined  the  9th  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry,  with  which  he  served  to  the  end,  being  paroled 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  April,  1865. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

[Prize  Essay  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  of  Kentucky, 
which  won  the  Anna  Robinson  Andrews  Medal,  Hot  Springs 
convention,  November,  1925.] 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  what  it  was,  what  it  did, 
what  it  did  not  do,  what  effects  are  traceable,  is  not  to  be 
dealt  with  beginning  with  January  1,  1863,  but  must  reach 
far  back  into  history.  Slavery,  serfdom,  servitude,  or  what- 
ever word  is  used  to  express  that  state  in  which  one  human 
being  is  owned  or  exploited  by  another  seems  to  have  been 
in  existence  from  the  earliest  times.  Along  with  the  thought 
of  slavery  runs  the  companion  thought  of  escape  from  it. 

From  regulations  of  the  treatment  of  such  persons  given 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  we  know  that  it  was  practiced  in  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs.  Slaves,  then,  seem  to  have  come  largely 
from  those  captured  in  warfare,  and  several  ways  were  recog- 
nized by  which  freedom  might  be  obtained.  Some  of  these 
were  the  payment  of  money,  the  adoption  as  heirs  by  the 
former  masters,  or  by  the  simple  proclamation  of  their 
freedom.  This  last  has  frequently  been  a political  measure. 

African  slavery  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  Au- 
gust, 1619,  when  a Dutch  ship  landed  a few  negroes  at  James- 
town. All  the  colonies  had  slaves  at  one  time  or  another, 
but,  negro  labor  being  unprofitable  in  the  North,  they  were 
gradually  sold  South.  All  the  colonies  at  different  times  op- 
posed the  importation  of  slaves,  but  the  trade  was  profitable 
to  ship  owners  and  traders  and  was  hard  to  be  broken  up. 

It  so  often  happens  that  the  instigators  of  a certain  line 
of  action  seek  to  gain  the  good  will  and  support  of  the  general 
public  by  ascribing  some  highly  moral  motive  to  the  plan, 
which  is  mainly  beneficial  to  the  active  promoters.  By  skill- 
ful manipulation,  the  preservation  of  the  United  States  as  a 
single  government  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  have  been 
made  to  appear  as  one. 

Such  was  by  no  means  the  idea  of  the  earliest  abolitionists, 
if  we  may  judge  by  their  literature.  Number  11  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  tracts  is  called:  “Disunion  Our  Wisdom  and  Duty.” 
It  was  published  by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  and 
is  an  argument  for  dissolving  the  Union.  Wendell  Phillips’s 
speech  on  “Disunion,”  January,  1861,  published  in  his 
“Speeches,  Lectures,  and  Letters,”  Volume  I,  page  343,  was 
delivered  after  secession  had  taken  place.  It  has  these  sen- 
tences: “The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice.  The  cove- 
nant with  death  is  annulled,  the  agreement  with  hell  is 
broken  to  pieces.  The  chain  which  held  the  slave  system 
since  1787  is  parted.  Thirty  years  ago  Northern  abolitionists 
announced  their  purpose  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Who  dreamed  that  success  would  come  so  soon?” 

For  the  past  sixty  years  the  Republican  party  has  used  the 
negro  vote  as  one  of  its  most  valued  assets,  especially  in  the 
South,  and  has  claimed  it  as  that  party’s  just  reward  for 


having  secured  their  freedom.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
action  of  the  very  first  convention  of  the  party  on  the  topic  of 
slavery.  The  first  national  convention  was  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
February,  1856.  The  committee  which  called  the  convention 
stated:  “We  acknowledge  that  it  (the  slave-holding  interest) 
is  large  and  powerful;  that  in  States  where  it  exists  it  is  en- 
titled under  the  Constitution,  like  all  other  local  interests,  to 
immunity  from  interference  of  the  general  government,  and 
that  is  must  necessarily  exercise  through  its  representatives 
a considerable  share  of  political  power.”  (From  the  “ Repub- 
lican Party,”  by  Francis  Curtis,  chapter  4.) 

So  eager  was  the  North  and  the  Republican  party  to  main- 
tain the  Union  and  so  indifferent  were  they  to  the  slavery 
question  that,  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  both  houses  of 
Congress  passed  a provision  for  a constitutional  amendment 
and  sent  it  to  the  States  for  ratification  providing  that  slavery 
should  be  forever  guaranteed  and  that  no  further  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  should  ever  be  submitted  authorizing 
Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  was 
then  located.  (From  J.  Schouler,  “History  of  the  United 
States,”  Volume  V,  page  507.) 

Extreme  Republicans,  however,  wished  extreme  measures 
to  be  taken  to  destroy  slavery.  This  Lincoln  was  opposed  to, 
as  was  a majority  of  voters  in  the  border  States,  as  well  as 
many  in  the  free  States;  and  more  than  that,  the  President 
felt  that  the  only  way  to  succeed  was  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  war  was  solely  to  preserve  the  Union.  The  day  after 
Bull  Run,  Congress  passed,  with  only  nine  dissenting  votes, 
resolutions  declaring  the  North  did  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  slavery,  but  only  sought  to  perpetuate  the  Union. 
(From  “A  Short  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  John 
Spencer  Bassett,  page  577.) 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  glory  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  should  be  dimmed,  as  its  benefits  were  antici- 
pated by  such  legislation  as  this.  The  first  Confiscation  Act, 
passed  August  6,  1861,  authorized  the  confiscation  of  property 
used  in  the  aid  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  liberation  of  slaves 
employed  on  fortifications  or  in  other  warlike  labor.  In  line 
with  this  was  the  action  of  General  Butler,  commanding  For- 
tress Monroe,  when  he  refused  to  return  fugitive  slaves  on  the 
ground  that  they,  having  worked  on  Confederate  fortifica- 
tions, were  contraband  of  war.  His  position  was  hardly 
legal,  as  they  certainly  were  not  so  employed  at  the  time  they 
were  coming  to  him;  but  Northern  opinion  upheld  him.  Again, 
on  May  9,  1862,  General  Hunter,  commanding  near  Beaufort, 
S.  C.,  issued  an  order  freeing  the  slaves  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  This  was  assuming  the  executive  with 
a vengeance,  and  Lincoln  reversed  the  order. 

In  regard  to  slavery,  Lincoln  seems  to  have  tried  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  In  August,  1862,  he  wrote  in  the  public 
press:  “If  I could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I would  do  it;  and  if  I could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  it;  and  if  I could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  letting 
others  alone,  I would  also  do  that.”  This  last  is  what  he 
finally  did  do.  In  March,  1862,  Lincoln  suggested  to  Congress 
that  an  average  of  $400  might  be  given  for  the  slaves  in  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  at  a cost  of  about  $173,000,000  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  war  for  eighty-seven  days.  The  proposal  met  with 
small  favor;  but  on  April  16,  a bill  was  passed  emancipating 
the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  compensation. 
(Bassett,  page  578.) 

Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Lincoln,  has 
left  a very  full  and  interesting  diary  of  those  days.  In  the 
first  volume,  page  seventy,  and  those  following,  he  states  that 
the  first  time  he  heard  the  President*  discuss  emancipation 
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was  in  the  summer  of  1862.  A child  of  Secretary  Stanton  had 
died,  his  family  was  in  the  country,  and  Secretary  Welles,  with 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  rode  out  to  the  funeral  in 
the  same  carriage.  The  President  discussed  the  idea  at  some 
length,  and,  on  July  22,  presented  to  the  cabinet  a tentative 
draft  of  the  proclamation,  on  the  grounds  of  military  necessity. 
Blair  objected,  thinking  the  autumn  elections  might  be  upset. 
Seward  suggested,  and  his  view  was  that  of  the  majority,  that 
up  to  this  time  victory  had  rested  with  the  Confederates,  and 
several  cabinet  members  feared  the  emancipation  measure 
just  then  would  be  construed  as  an  expression  of  weakness  and 
a desperate  last  resort,  calling  on  the  slaves  to  rise  against  their 
masters.  In  none  of  the  contemporary  records  is  there  any- 
thing of  the  supposed  tenderness  for  humanity,  the  sympathy 
for  the  down-trodden  colored  brother,  the  fraternal  beating 
of  heart  with  heart  though  the  skin  of  some  be  white,  some 
black,  etc.,  which  have  since  been  added  to  almost  any 
discussion  of  emancipation. 

On  January  1,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  declared  as  a military 
necessity,  in  accordance  with  notice  proclaimed  September  22, 
1862,  that  within  certain  specified  territory  in  armed  rebellion, 
“all  persons  held  as  slaves  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be, 
free.” 

This  is  what  the  proclamation  was,  an  act  in  violence  to 
the  oath  taken  to  support  the  Constitution  and  in  excess  of 
the  power  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution,  and 
only  justified  by  Lincoln  as  a military  necessity.  Since  this 
proclamation  has  been  much  misunderstood,  it  is  well  to 
point  out  here  that  it  did  not  abolish  slavery;  this  was  done 
by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  passed  in 
1865.  It  did  not  enfranchise  the  negro,  as  this  was  done  by 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1870. 

To  the  negro  himself  it  has  been  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
blessing.  Except  in  few  instances,  they  were  happy  and  well 
cared  for.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a man  would 
continually  abuse  and  injure  his  own  property  and  so  lessen 
its  market  value,  to  put  good  treatment  on  the  very  lowest 
plane.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  few,  if  any,  missionary 
projects  which  can  compare  with  the  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing of  this  untaught  race  as  was  done  by  the  Southern 
people. 

There  were  no  slave  revolts  during  the  war.  There  was  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  negro  to  free  himself.  Had  freedom 
and  the  vote  been  obtained  by  the  negro  for  himself,  they 
would  have  been  powerful  weapons  for  the  race.  Put  into 
the  hands  of  this  simple  and  childlike  people,  they  have  been 
but  new  tools  to  work  for  a new  and  ruthless  master.  Since 
1865  the  negro  has  been,  as  Booker  Washington  so  truly 
said,  “the  football  of  politics.”  In  many  communities  the 
negro  vote  is  the  balance  of  power,  so  he  is  catered  to  before 
the  election  by  his  new  master,  and  promptly  forgotten  when 
the  returns  are  in. 

In  addition  to  being  a doubtful  good  to  the  negro,  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  in  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction,  was 
a wonderful  starting  point  for  much  vindictive  legislation. 
It  was  passed  not  to  help  the  negro,  but  to  injure  the  South. 
It  was  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  some  of  the  citizens 
by  a part  of  the  citizens  of  the  same  country.  Most  of  the 
histories  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  try  to  tie 
together  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro;  but  it  was  not  the  idea  in  the  beginning. 

Slavery  was  one  of  the  very  early  relationships  between 
individuals  and  one  which  was  sure  to  disappear  as  civilization 
developed.  It  was  an  outworn  institution,  and  emancipation 
would  have  come  gradually  and  peacefully.  The  proclama- 


tion won  for  Lincoln  the  title  of  the  “Great  Emancipator,’ 
but  surely  this  may  be  disputed  by  the  British  government, 
which,  in  1833,  abolished  slavery  throughout  the  empire. 
Alexander  of  Russia  has  some  claims  as  an  emancipator, 
having  abolished  serfdom  throughout  the  Baltic  provinces 
in  1861.  Following  world  opinion,  Brazil,  in  1888,  took  the 
same  action  as  Great  Britain  in  1833. 

It  was  a mistake  to  have  issued  this  proclamation  at  the 
time  and  in  the  way  it  was  done,  for  it  produced  untold  ill- 
feeling  and  great  suffering.  Often  the  negroes  sighed  for  a 
return  to  former  times. 

However,  it  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  emancipated 
the  South.  Although  the  Southern  people  have  not  forgotten 
their  former  dependents,  as  the  separate  school,  hospital,  and 
other  systems  will  show,  yet  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  diversification  of  crops,  manufacturing  of  all 
sorts,  road  construction,  and  other  public  works  have  been 
speeded  up  as  they  might  not  have  been  had  the  social  and 
economic  system  remained  undisturbed. 

What  this  country  still  needs  is  emancipation,  but  a spiritual 
one.  One  of  the  national  heart  and  mind  in  which  justice 
shall  be  done  to  all  the  people  of  all  the  States.  We  need  to 
be  freed  from  suspicion  and  hate,  and  thus  unshackled  go 
forth  to  meet  the  future  of  our  common  country. 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  PEE  DEE  BATTERY. 

BY  MATTIE  M.  BRUNSON  (A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  BATTERY), 
FLORENCE,  S.  C. 

The  article  on  the  flag  of  the  Pee  Dee  Battery,  by  Mrs. 
Susan  Leland  Baker,  of  Randolph,  Va.,  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Veteran,  was  most  interesting  to  me,  and  perhaps 
what  I may  add  will  also  be  of  interest  co  others. 

My  father,  Joseph  W.  Brunson,  was  orderly  sergeant  of 
that  battery  and  was  appointed  by  the  survivors  to  write  a 
sketch  of  the  battery,  a copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  and 
from  which  I shall  quote: 

“While  in  Camp  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  1861,  the  company 
received  its  flag — -presented  by  Col.  Maxcy  Gregg,  in  behalf 
of  Miss  Louisa  McIntosh  and  other  ladies  of  Society  Hill — 
and  it  was  received  by  Capt.  D.  G.  McIntosh  with  a soldier’s 
pride  and  formally  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  E.  K.  Dargan 
as  color  bearer.  Up  to  this  time  the  company  was  called  the 
Pee  Dee  Rifles,  but  here  it  was  selected  for  light  artillery,  E.  K. 
Dargan  was  made  a corporal,  and  Baxter  Rollins,  guidon. 

“The  flag  was  an  inspiration  on  many  a battle  field,  among 
them  the  following,  besides  numerous  other  engagements  of 
minor  importance:  Seven  Days  around  Richmond,  Second 
Manassas,  Ox  Hill,  Harper’s  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysyburg,  Spotsylvania,  Second  Cold 
Harbor. 

“It  was  during  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  that  the  heroic 
boy,  Baxter  Rollins,  gave  up  his  blameless  young  life  for 
Southern  independence.  When  the  battery  was  being 
charged,  seeing  the  scarcity  of  men,  he  planted  his  colors 
between  the  guns  and  lent  a helping  hand  as  1 No.  4’  at  a 
Napoleon.  When  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  lanyard,  a large 
fragment  of  shell  struck  him  in  the  side,  wounding  him 
mortally.  In  falling,  his  weight  fired  the  piece,  which, 
recoiling,  the  wheel  passed  over  and  crushed  one  of  his  feet. 
Even  in  this  mangled  condition,  his  spirit  disdained  to  yield, 
and  well  must  his  comrades  remember,  as  they  tenderly  bore 
him  away,  his  tearful  entreaty:  ‘Don’t  carry  me  to  the  rear, 
boys.  I know  I’ve  got  to  die.  Carry  me  to  my  flag;  I must 
die  by  my  flag.’ 

“Faithful  hands  and  tender  bore  him  on  a litter  rgiade  of 
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two  rails  and  a blanket  to  the  field  hospital.  He  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  kindly  cared 
for,  but  lived  only  a few  days.” 

In  referring  to  his  young  hero,  Col.  James  Armstrong,  in  an 
address  after  the  war,  said:  ‘‘I  would  memorialize  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  Senate 
chamber  a picture;  that  picture — a picture  of  a battle;  that 
battle — Sharpsburg;  and  the  center  of  that  picture  would  be  a 
gun  fired  by  the  body  of  young  Baxter  Rollins  as  he  fell 
mortally  wounded.” 

“The  guns  were  surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  but 
the  guidon,  R.  Ciark  Nettles  escaped  with  it  concealed  under 
his  jacket  and  returned  it  to  Miss  Louisa  McIntosh.  In  1878 
she  presented  it  to  the  survivors  of  her  brother’s  old  battery.” 
Mr.  E.  Keith  Dargan  had  it  in  keeping.  It  was  kept  in  a 
tin  box  and  placed  in  the  vault  of  the  Bank  of  Darlington, 
and,  in  annual  reunion,  the  survivors  met  under  its  tattered 
folds. 

When  Lieut.  Robert  Hepburn,  of  the  battery,  answered 
the  last  call  his  casket  was  draped  with  the  sacred  folds  of  the 
flag.  I remember  well  my  father  going  to  Darlington  for  the 
flag,  and  that  night  he  took  it  from  the  little  tin  box,  opened 
its  folds  and,  with  broken  voice,  told  us  of  the  times  when  he 
had  seen  it  flying  and  took  fresh  courage — and  of  sixteen-year 
old  Baxter  Rollins.  Then  we  children  went  up  and  were  al- 
lowed to  touch  with  reverent  hands  the  faded  emblem,  all  the 
more  precious  because  of  its  wounds  and  tatters. 

I have  in  my  possession  the  account  of  the  flag’s  being 
presented  to  the  State  in  February,  1905,  during  Governor 
Heyward’s  administration. 

A committee  of  the  following  survivors  were  appointed  to 
turn  the  flag  over  to  the  State,  as  it  was  feared  something 
might  happen  to  it:  E.  Keith  Dargan,  J.  L.  Napier,  I.  F. 
Reddick,  J.  E.  Pettigrew,  J.  W.  Brunson. 

As  it  happened,  though,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brunson  was  the  only 
member  of  the  committee  able  to  be  present,  and  so,  ac- 
companied by  the  delegations  from  Darlington  and  Florence 
during  the  legislature,  he  waited  on  Governor  Heyward  in 
his  office  and  delivered  the  flag  to  him  as  the  chief  executive 
with  these  words: 

‘‘Into  your  hands,  I give  this  flag.  It  has  never  felt  the 
touch  of  hostile  hands.” 

It  was  like  parting  with  flesh  and  blood  for  this  old  veteran, 
once  orderly  sergeant,  of  that  gallant  command. 

Governor  Heyward  transmitted  the  flag  to  the  General 
Assembly.  His  private  secretary,  J.  E.  Norment,  nephew  of 
the  soldier  who  had  escaped  with  it,  carried  the  tattered 
emblem  into  the  legislative  halls,  where  it  was  formally 
presented  and  received,  and  which  is  now  in  the  State  House 
Relic  Room  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  flag  was  made  after  the 
design  of  the  State  flag,  a blue  field  with  the  palmetto  tree 
and  crescent,  and  I think  it  had  “Presented  to  the  Pee  Dee 
Rifles.”  But  I am  sure  it  had  the  motto:  “ Under  This  Stand- 
ard We  Will  Conquer.” 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smith,  1st  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  came  from  the 
front,  mortally  wounded,  and  suggested  to  Captain  McIntosh 
• the  propriety  of  holding  his  command  in  readiness  to  withdraw 
under  very  possible  contingencies.  Turning  to  his  men,  and 
pointing  to  the  flag  whose  beautiful  folds  were  then  proudly 
floating  in  the  breeze,  the  Captain  said:  “Men,  the  motto  on 
that  banner  is  ‘Under  This  Standard  We  Will  Conquer.’ 
Remember  it  and  die  if  ^lecessary.”  The  necessity  did  not 
occur,  however,  for  just  then  the  veteran  battalions  of  Jack- 


son passed  swiftly  by  in  the  charge,  and  the  enemy  was  soon 
forced  to  resume  his  retreat. 

A word  must  be  said  about  this  old  Pee  Dee  Battery:  It 
is  a regular  organization,  with  all  male  descendants  as  mem- 
bers. They  meet  each  year  on  the  21st  of  July  (anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  battery) — meet  usually  at  the  home 
of  some  member.  The  wives  and  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters prepare  the  dinner,  and  such  a dinner  is  seldom 
seen.  The  reunions  are  looked  upon  as  a sacred  obligation, 
and  all  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  can  do  most  honor  to  the 
few  survivors.  The  times  the  reunions  were  held  with  us, 
the  long  tables  with  snowy  cloths  spread  under  the  large  oaks, 
and  the  old  veterans  smiling  through  tear-dimmed  eyes,  as 
they  greeted  each  other — some  having  come  miles — are  to 
me  among  my  most  precious  memories.  I feel  that  I could 
write  page  after  page  of  what  I have  seen  and  heard  at  those 
reunions. 

There  are  only  two  survivors  now — Mr.  Elihu  Muldrow,  of 
Fair  Bluff,  N.  C.,  and  Mr.  J.  Pres  Cole,  of  Ebenezer,  S.  C. 
It  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  organization  that  the  sons  shall 
carry  on  the  reunions  annually.  It  must  also  be  said  that  this 
old  battery  was  well  represented  in  the  World  War  by  sons 
and  grandsons,  all  of  whom  proved  themselves  “worthy  sons 
of  worthy  sires.” 


ONE  OF  THE  IMMORTALS . 

The  following  was  sent  Dy  Mrs.  Susan  Leland  Baker,  of 
Randolph,  Va.,  as  the  army  record  of  her  brother,  H.  Leland, 
of  the  Pee  Dee  Light  Artillery,  which  was  taken  from  a letter 
he  sent  her  in  response  to  her  request  for  it.  Mrs.  Baker  says 
that  if  any  of  his  reunion  friends  in  South  Carolina  are  still 
living,  she  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  personally,  especial- 
ly one  “Reddick,”  who  was  his  comrade. 

Record  of  H.  Leland. 

“On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1864,  I reached  Virginia,  and 
the  same  day  I joined  the  Pee  Dee  Light  Artillery.  This 
company  was  one  of  five  others  making  up  Pegram’s  Battery 
of  Artillery,  part  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps,  A.  N.  V. 

“I  was  present  in  the  battles  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse, 
at  Hanover  Courthouse,  at  South  Anna  River,  at  Jericho 
Ford,  at  Second  Cold  Harbor,  June  2,  3,  1864,  and  some  other 
small  affairs.  Was  transferred  to  James’s  Island  in  the  summer 
becamse  we  did  not  have  men  enough  to  work  the  guns. 
Remained  on  James’s  Island  some  months,  most  of  the  time 
under  fire. 

“February  14,  1865,  we  moved  to  Salkahatchie  River  to 
meet  Sherman  advancing  from  Savannah;  was  in  the  fight 
at  River’s  Bridge;  then  retreated  before  Sherman  through 
North  Carolina  to  the  neighborhood  of  Goldsboro,  where  the 
company  surrendered. 

“The  flag  was  never  surrendered. 

“I  was  struck  by  a spent  ball  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse, 
and  by  a spent  ball  in  the  ankle  at  Salkahatchie  River. 

“Was  eighteen  years  old  the  10th  day  of  April,  1865. 
Returned  home  to  Darlington  County,  April,  1865.” 


THE  UNRETURNING  BRAVE. 

“Let  them  sleep,  let  them  rest,  ’neath  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Let  them  rest,  let  them  sleep  where  they  lie; 

They  fought  in  the  gray,  let  them  sleep  in  it,  too, 

'Neath  the  arch  of  the  blue  Southern  sky.” 
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COL.  JOHN  A UGUSTINE  WASHINGTON,  C.  S.  A. 

[Address  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Wellford  Scott  Hoover,  State 
President,  West  Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  and  member  of 
the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  Barons  of  Runnymede 
— National  No.  112 — delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Randolph  County  Historical  Society  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1926,  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.] 

The  Randolph  County  Historical  Society  has,  from  its  or- 
ganization under  the  wise  leadership  of  its  president,  Capt. 
W.  H.  Cobb,  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  story  of  this  section 
from  the  time  when  no  white  man  had  looked  on  the  Tygart 
River,  through  the  pre-Revolutionary  period,  when  white 
man  and  red  strove  for  mastery  and  possession,  to  the  present, 
when  the  children’s  children  of  the  first  settlers  are  among 
the  real  leaders  in  the  land  their  fathers  won. 

During  our  first  year  our  Historical  Society  created  a pro- 
gram which  provided  for  suitable  markers  for  so  many  his- 
toric spots  in  the  county  that,  at  first  glance,  it  seemed  au- 
dacious in  its  scope,  and,  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time, 
impossible  of  fulfillment;  but  the  plan  was  so  carefully  made 
and  the  various  points  of  such  compelling  interest  that  other 
societies  and  clubs  appreciated  the  opportunity  allowed  them 
of  marking  in  granite  and  bronze  certain  places  selected  from 
the  original  list.  With  the  assistance  of  so  many  of  our  or- 
ganizations we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  day, 
not  far  distant,  when  all  of  these  monuments  shall  preserve 
for  our  children  the  priceless  record  of  a noble  history. 

Among  the  spots  selected  by  this  society  was  that  at  Elk- 
water,  where  Col.  John  Augustine  Washington,  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Lee,  was  killed  on  September  13,  1861.  This 
marker  the  Randolph  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  will  have  the  privilege  of  placing  at  the  very 
spot  at  which  Colonel  Washington  fell.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
pecially fitting  that  we  should  present  a brief  picture  of  Col- 
onel Washington,  and  we  hope  at  the  next  annual  dinner  to 
report  the  dedication  of  the  monument.  The  days  between 
this,  when  we  accept  the  honor,  and  that  when  we  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  trust  must  be  filled  with  the  effort  necessary  to 
provide  a suitable  monument  for  a spot  second  to  none  in 
historical  significance  in  the  county. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  life  of  the  great-grandnephew  of  General 
Washington,  who  was  born  at  Blakely,  Jefferson  County, 
Va.,  and  who  was  killed  at  Elkwater,  Randolph  County, 
September  13,  1861.  But  I shall  try  to  tell  of  his  noble 
ancestry;  to  give  a word  picture  of  him  painted  by  a friend 
who  treasured  his  friendship  at  Mount  Vernon;  to  present 
the  choice  of  allegiance;  and  to  transmit  the  story  of  his  death 
portrayed  by  General  Lee  in  his  letters  written  in  a tent  on 
Tygart  River. 

Do  our  people  realize  that  here  was  one  of  the  Washingtons, 
a kinsman  of  the  greatest  rebel  of  them  all — Gen.  George 
Washington — one  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the 
peerage  of  old  England,  aye,  the  blood  of  her  kings,  one  who 
in  the  heroic  age  of  Virginia,  the  Mother  of  States,  played 
well  his  part  until  his  untimely  death? 

A Washington  of  the  Washingtons,  he  was  true  to  the  finest 
traditions  of  that  noble  family,  and  the  research  necessary  in 
the  preparation  of  this  sketch  of  his  life  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  both  from  published  and  unpublished 
sources,  has  yielded  the  rich  reward  which  results  from  the 
intensive  study  of  a noble  character. 

John  Washington,  the  emigrant,  came  to  Virginia  in  1659, 
and  was  the  founder  of  that  branch  of  the  Washington  family 
to  which  John  Augustine  Washington  belonged.  This  John 
Washington,  whom  we  shall  call  “the  First,”  was  a grandson 


of  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Sulgrave,  and  Margaret  Butler, 
of  royal  lineage. 

1.  John  Washington,  the  First,  married  Anne  Pope,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Nathaniel  Pope. 

2.  Laurence  Washington,  their  son,  married  Mildred  War- 
ner, a granddaughter  of  Col.  George  Reade,  a lineal  descendant 
of  Edward  I,  who  was  in  direct  line  from  Alfred  the  Great,  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
royal  houses  of  Scotland  and  France,  as  well  as  England. 
Through  Col.  George  Reade,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
also  a lineal  descendant  of  seven  of  the  Sureties  of  the  Magna 
Charta. 

3.  Augustine  Washington,  the  son  of  Laurence  and  Mildred 
Warner  Washington,  married  Mary  Ball. 

4.  John  Augustine  Washington,  their  son,  and  a full  brother 
of  Gen.  George  Washington,  married  Hannah  Bushrod;  and 
their  son, 

5.  Corbin  Washington,  married  Hannah  Lee,  daughter  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee;  their  son, 

6.  John  Augustine  Washington,  married  Jane  Charlotte 
Blackburn;  and  their  son, 

7.  John  Augustine  Washington,  C.  S.  A.,  married  Eleanor 
Love  Selden. 

Among  the  daughters  of  John  Augustine  Washington,  C.  S. 
A.,  was  Jane  Charlotte  Washington,  who  married  Nathaniel 
Hight  Willis,  and  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  R.  Willis  Wash- 
ington, rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  furnishing  family 
records  for  this  sketch.  This  Elizabeth  Willis,  granddaughter 
of  Colonel  Washington,  married  S.  Walter  Washington,  and 
is  now  living  in  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.  Another  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  Bishop  B.  D.  Tucker,  Bishop  of  Virginia. 

Col.  Arthur  Herbert,  his  friend  and  frequent  guest  at 
Mount  Vernon,  in  giving  us  a charming  picture  of  the  last 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  =ays:  “If  memory  serves  me 
right,  he  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  his  figure  well  knit,  well 
proportioned,  and  graceful  in  movement.  His  head,  well 
poised  upon  his  shoulders,  was  covered  with  wavy  chestnut 
hair.  His  face  was  all  aglow  with  good  humor  and  intelligence. 
Large  brown  eyes  that  sparkled  with  mirth,  looked  the  world 
squarely  in  the  face  and  seemed  to  take  in  only  the  bright 
side  of  life — and  thus  you  have  him  as  I first  saw  him.  As 
our  acquaintance  deepened  into  friendship  and  I got  to  know 
him  better,  I was  charmed  to  know  how  well  read  he  was,  and 
with  what  ease  and  fluency  he  talked  of  what  was  best  in  all 
the  old  standard  authors,  and  upon  current  topics  of  the  day. 
He  would  have  adorned  any  position  or  shone  in  any  walk  in 
life  where  his  well-stored  memory  and  culture  could  have  been 
brought  into  play. 

Of  his  allowing  Mount  Vernon  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
Colonel  Herbert  has  this  to  say:  “Strongly  attached  to  his 
beautiful  old  home,  filled  as  it  was  with  the  memories  of 
three  generations  of  Washingtons,  Colonel  Washington,  for 
many  reasons — among  them  and  perhaps  the  most  weighty  of 
all,  the  constant  influx  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  impossibility  to  any  longer  enjoy  the  privacy  of  his 
home,  consented  at  last  to  sell  it  to  the  “Ladies’  Mount 
Vernon  Association.” 

He  moved  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Waveland,  his  estate 
in  Fauquier  County,  and  there  it  became  his  stern  duty  to 
decide  between  offering  his  sword  in  the  defense  of  his  State 
or  to  the  nation  which  would  most  certainly  invade  his  home- 
land. This  decision  must  have  been  a bitter  one  to  Colonel 
Washington.  The  last  of  the  name  to  live  at  Mount  Vernon, 
nurtured  by  patriots,  his  nursery  legends,  stories  of  the  mighty 
deeds  of  his  forbears  in  their  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  founding  of  the  Union,  but  it  was  a decision 
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which  he  shared  with  many  of  his  kinsmen,  and  for  which, 
when  made,  he  was  ready  to  give  his  life. 

May  I,  in  order  to  make  the  merits  of  the  question  before 
him  clear,  quote  from  Gamaliel  Bradford’s  “Lee,  the  Ameri- 
can” with  reference  to  the  same  decision  made  by  the  South- 
ern leader? 

“When  Mr.  Bradford,  the  New  England  historian,  first 
approached  the  title  of  a biography  of  Lee,  it  was  his  intention 
to  write  of  ‘Lee,  the  Rebel.’  As  he  went  on  he  changed  it 
to  ‘ Lee,  the  Virginian,’  then  to  ‘ Lee,  the  American.’  ” (Bishop 
Tucker.) 

In  this  remarkable  book,  Mr.  Bradford  has  this  to  say  of 
Lee’s  course  of  action : “ It  will  be  at  once  asked  why,  then,  did 
Lee  leave  the  Union?  Because  Virginia  left  it,  and  he  felt 
that  Virginia  was  his  country.  And  I cannot  see  how  any 
citizen  of  the  old  colonial  States,  with  all  the  memories  and 
traditions  of  his  forefathers  in  his  heart  and  all  the  local  at- 
tachments and  fellowships  that  constitute  home,  can  fail 
even  now  to  sympathize  with  such  an  attitude.  . . . Finally, 
if  one  may  quote  one’s  own  feeling  as  perhaps  representative 
of  many,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  certainly  most 
improbable,  but  perhaps  not  wholly  impossible,  contingency 
of  a future  sectional  separation  in  the  country,  however  much 
I might  disapprove  of  such  separation  and  its  causes,  I should 
myself  be  first,  last,  and  always,  a son  and  subject  of  New 
England  and  of  Massachusetts.” 

Again  Mr.  Bradford  writes:  “Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
who  has  surely  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  help  Lee  on 
to  the  national  glory  which  is  his  due,  said  in  his  Lee  Cen- 
tennial address:  ‘I  hope  I should  have  been  filial  and  un- 
selfish enough  myself  to  have  done  as  Lee  did!”’ 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  at  this  period  in  the  life  of  our 
country  that  previous  to  the  War  between  the  States  the 
United  States  government  taught  the  right  of  secession  to  the 
future  soldiers  at  West  Point.  Rawle’s  textbook  on  the  Con- 
stitution, used  by  the  cadets,  speaks  in  no  uncertain  words: 
“It  depends  on  the  State  itself  to  retain  or  abolish  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  because  it  depends  on  itself  whether 
it  will  continue  a member  of  the  Union.  To  deny  this  right 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  on  which  all  our 
political  systems  are  founded,  which  is,  that  the  people 
have,  in  all  cases,  a right  to  determine  how  they  will  be 
governed.” 

In  any  discussion,  however  brief,  of  the  great  decision,  we 
must  see  the  characters  in  their  setting,  not  in  ours. 

Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  the  noted  English  biographer  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  writes:  “When,  in  the  process  of  time, 
the  history  of  secession  comes  to  be  viewed  with  the  same 
freedom  from  prejudice  as  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  fourth  great 
revolution  of  the  English-speaking  race  differs  in  no  essential 
characteristic  from  those  that  preceded  it.  In  each  a great 
principle  was  at  stake:  In  1642,  the  liberty  of  the  subject; 
in  1688,  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant  faith;  in  1775,  taxation 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  taxed;  in  1861,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  States.” 

When  logic  shall  have  been  substituted  for  emotion  and 
intelligent  students  of  history  shall,  without  prejudice,  study 
this  time  of  strife,  it  will  be  seen  that  “Virginia  did  not  make 
war.  War  was  made  on  her.”  She  did  not  secede  until  the 
seventeenth  day  of  April,  two  days  after  the  President  had 
called  for  75,000  volunteers.  Again  the  English  Henderson 
says:  “Neutrality  was  impossible.  She  was  bound  to  furnish 
her  tale  of  troops  and  thus  belie  her  principles  or  to  secede 
at  once  and  reject  with  a clean  conscience  the  President’s 
mandate.  The  world  has  long  since  done  justice  to  the  mo- 


tives of  Cromwell  and  of  Washington,  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  before  many  years  have  passed  it  will  do  justice 
to  the  motives  of  the  Southern  people.” 

Even  so,  the  soul  of  John  Washington  must  have  been  deep- 
ly stirred  by  the  necessity  of  drawing  his  sword  for  Virginia 
or  against  Virginia.  In  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
written  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Dr.  Garner,  is 
this  expression  with  reference  to  Lee’s  decision: 

“Upon  the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  he  was  approached 
by  an  agent  of  President  Lincoln,  who  virtually  offered  him 
the  command  of  the  Federal  army,  but  he  believed  with  a 
sincerity  which  no  one  now  questions  that  his  first  allegiance 
was  due  to  his  State.  On  this  object  of  his  early  affection  he 
could  never  draw  his  sword,  and  yet  it  pained  him  to  think 
of  turning  his  back  upon  the  flag  which  he  had  followed  and 
defended  since  the  attainment  of  his  manhood.” 

Henderson,  Bradford,  Lodge,  and  Adams  certainly  ex- 
pressed here  opinions  free  from  all  Southern  bias,  and  all  stu- 
dents of  American  history  may,  with  absolute  fairness,  adopt 
their  viewpoint. 

To  John  Augustine  Washington  the  decision  was  no  less 
painful  than  to  Lee,  but  his  the  happier  fate.  Death  called 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  terrible  struggle;  he  was  saved 
the  return  to  a “war-wasted  land  and  a desolate  and  stricken 
people.” 

Colonel  Washington,  with  General  Lee,  reached  Randolph 
County  about  August  6,  1861,  and  encamped  at  Mingo,  where 
Lee  remained  until  September  20  of  the  same  year.  The  site 
of  this  camp  can  still  be  identified.  The  Federal  forces  were 
entrenched  at  what  is  now  known  as  “Old  Fort”  below  Elk- 
water,  where  the  breastworks  remain  to  this  day.  The  name 
of  the  tributary  of  the  Tygart  River,  Elkwater,  has  been 
used  to  designate  a large  section  of  the  county,  but  the  exact 
site  of  Colonel  Washington’s  death  is  known.  The  tree  under 
which  he  was  shot  stood  for  many  years,  a mute  witness  to 
the  tragedy.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  Elkwater  bridge. 

We  have  in  General  Lee’s  letters  to  Governor  Letcher,  of 
Virginia,  to  Mrs.  Lee,  and  to  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, a complete  story  of  Washington’s  death,  written  by 
the  Confederate  chieftain  when  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances were  fresh  in  his  mind  and  when  he  was  deeply  grieved 
by  the  loss  of  his  friend.  To  the  war  governor  of  Virginia,  in 
a letter  dated  Valley  Mountain,  September  17,  1861,  he 
wrote:  “Our  greatest  loss  is  the  death  of  my  dear  friend, 
Colonel  Washington.  He  and  my  son  were  reconnoitering 
the  front  of  the  enemy.  They  came  unawares  upon  a con- 
cealed party,  who  fired  upon  them  within  twenty  yards,  and 
the  colonel  fell  pierced  by  three  balls.  My  son’s  horse  re- 
ceived three  shots,  but  he  escaped  on  the  Colonel’s  horse. 
His  zeal  for  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  carried 
him,  I fear,  too  far.” 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  Mrs.  Lee:  “We  met  with  one 
heavy  loss  which  grieves  me  deeply.  Colonel  Washington 
accompanied  Fitzhugh  on  a reconnoitering  expedition,  and 
I fear  they  were  carried  away  by  their  zeal  and  approached 
within  the  enemy’s  pickets.  The  first  they  knew  was  a volley 
from  a concealed  party  within  a few  yards  of  them.  Three 
balls  passed  through  the  Colonel’s  body,  then  struck  Fitz- 
hugh’s  horse,  and  the  horse  of  one  of  the  men  was  killed. 
Fitzhugh  mounted  the  Colonel’s  horse  and  brought  him  off. 
I am  much  grieved.  He  was  always  anxious  to  go  on  these 
expeditions.  This  was  the  first  day  I assented.  Since  I had 
been  thrown  into  such  intimate  relations  with  him,  I had 
learned  to  appreciate  him  very  highly.  Morning  and  evening 
have  I seen  him  on  his  knees  praying  to  his  Maker.  ‘The 
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righteous  perisheth  and  no'man  layeth  it  to  heart,  and  merci- 
ful men  are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous 
is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.’  May  God  have  mercy 
on  us  all!” 

Of  his  letter  to  Miss  Louisa  Washington,  bearing  the  sad 
tidings  of  her  father’s  death,  Bishop  Tucker  says:  “Lee  kept 
the  tenderness  of  love  and  sympathy  in  the  midst  of  the  cal- 
lousness of  war.”  May  I illustrate  this  by  reading  a letter 
which  has  not  been  published?  He  was  busied  with  great 
matters,  but  he  thought  of  the  little  children  in  their  home  in 
Fauquier,  motherless,  and  now  fatherless.  He  himself  packed 
the  belongings  of  his  friend  and  sent  them  by  an  officer,  with 
the  horse,  to  the  sorrowing  home.  And  he  wrote,  then  on  the 
field  of  battle,  facing  great  responsibilities,  to  the  children 
of  his  friend  this  letter  of  Christian  sympathy.  It  reveals 
an  imitation  of  the  Christ  who  was  never  too  busied  or  too 
hurried  to  stop  to  heal,  and  to  comfort  and  to  solace. 

“Camp  on  Valley  River,  September  16,  1861. 

“My  Dear  Miss  Louisa:  With  a heart  filled  with  grief,  I 
have  to  communicate  the  saddest  tidings  which  you  have 
ever  heard. 

“May  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  enable  you  to  bear  it, 
for  in  his  inscrutable  providence,  abounding  in  mercy  and 
omnipotent  in  power,  he  has  made  you  fatherless  on  earth. 
Your  dear  father,  in  reconnoitering  the  enemy’s  position, 
came  into  the  range  of  the  fire  of  his  pickets  and  was  instantly 
killed.  He  fell  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  all  his 
energies  and  in  which  his  noble  heart  was  warmly  enlisted. 
My  intimate  association  with  him  for  some  months  has  more 
fully  disclosed  to  me  his  great  worth  than  double  so  many 
years  of  ordinary  intercourse  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
reveal.  We  have  shared  the  same  tent,  and  morning  and 
evening  has  his  earnest  devotion  to  Almighty  God  elicited 
my  grateful  admiration.  He  is  now  safely  in  heaven,  I trust, 
with  her  he  so  loved  on  earth.  We  ought  not  to  wish  him 
back. 

“May  God  in  his  mercy,  my  dear  child,  sustain  you,  your 
sisters  and  brothers  under  this  heavy  affliction.  My  own 
grief  is  so  great  I will  not  afflict  you  further  with  it. 

“Faithfully  your  friend,  R.  E.  Lee.” 

In  the  military  escort  detailed  by  General  Lee  to  ac- 
company Colonel  Washington’s  gray-clad  body  to  his  last 
resting  place  in  Zion  churchyard,  at  Charles  Town,  was  Basil 
Gildersleeve,  later  the  renowned  scholar,  who  wrote  a pam- 
phlet on  the  “Campaign  in  Western  Virginia,”  in  which  he  de- 
scribes that  journey.  It  is  a matter  of  local  interest  to  us 
here  to  learn  that  a black  walnut  coffin  was  made  for  Colonel 
Washington  by  Alexander  Logan,  a brother  of  James  H. 
Logan,  whose  son-in-law,  Hon.  Cyrus  H.  Scott,  has  been 
vice  president  of  this  Historical  Society  since  its  organization. 

In  a letter  from  Mrs.  S.  Walter  Washington,  his  grand- 
daughter, dated  December  30,  1925,  is  this  information: 
“The  Washingtons  still  own  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Vernon. 
After  the  body  of  Mrs.  Jane  Charlotte  Washington,  mother 
of  Col.  John  Augustine  Washington,  was  placed  in  the  vault, 
there  was  room  for  only  one  more.  Not  wishing  to  decide 
who  in  the  next  generation  should  occupy  that  space,  the 
vault  was  closed  and  the  key  thrown  into  the  Potomac 
River.” 

In  another  letter,  Mrs.  Washington  writes:  “The  mon- 
uments to  those  in  the  vault  are  standing  around  the  vault, 
and  the  family  did  not  sell  this  ground.  After  my  grand- 
father’s death,  his  children  wanted  to  place  a stone  to  his 
memory  on  this  ground,  but  thought  before  doing  so  that  it 
was  more  courteous  to  speak,  to  the  Association  of  their  in- 


tention. The  ladies  objected  because  they  found  that  C.  S.  A. 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  stone  with  his  name — -so  his  children 
just  let  the  matter  drop.” 

He  rests  beside  his  wife  in  that  quiet  God’s  Acre  in  Old 
Charles  Town,  where  so  many  of  the  Washingtons  and  their 
kindred  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  when  time  and  the  light  of  a fuller  knowledge 
shall  have  erased  the  scars  of  that  bitter  struggle,  the  pious 
wish  of  his  children  may  be  fulfilled  and  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  Cemetery,  which  is  the  property  of  his  family,  a 
stone  may  be  placed  to  the  last  of  the  name  at  Mount  Vernon: 

“Colonel  John  Augustine  Washington,  C.  S.  A. 

Killed  at  Elkwater,  September  13,  1861.” 

“No  soldier  of  fortune,  no  seeker  of  pelf, 

No  lover  of  glory  and  fame, 

But  simply  a man  who  was  true  to  himself, 

The  home  where  he’d  dwelt,  and  his  name. 

He  rode  far  away  at  the  call  of  the  land, 

Unmindful  of  peril  and  fate, 

A smile  on  his  face  and  a wave  of  his  hand 
For  children  who  stood  at  the  gate. 

He  rode  by  the  side  of  the  kingliest  knight, 

And  deemed  it  a guerdon  to  share 

His  tent  and  the  march  and  the  danger  and  fight, 

To  kneel  by  his  chieftain  in  prayer. 

He  lay  where  he  fell,  with  the  light  on  his  face, 
Untouched  by  dishonor  and  shame; 

Defeated,  yet  true  to  the  pride  of  his  race, 

The  home  where  he’d  dwelt,  and  his  name. 

The  tears  were  like  dew  in  the  eyes  of  the  chief, 

Who  gazed  on  the  form  of  his  friend, 

And  thought  of  the  children  at  home  and  their  grief, 
The  blossom  of  life  and  its  end. 

He  sent,  all  entwined  with  his  pity  and  love, 

The  flowers  that  grew  where  he  fell; 

And  angels,  who  walked  on  the  ramparts  above, 
Repeated  their  call,  ‘It  is  well.' 

’Tis  well,  if  for  years  he  has  slept  ’neath  the  sod, 
Uncrowned  by  the  laurels  of  fame, 

And  simply  a man  who  was  true  to  his  God, 

The  home  where  he’d  dwelt,  and  his  name.” 
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PLANTATION  LIFE  IN  THE  SIXTIES. 

BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH  BOONE  CHASTAIN,  ARDMORE,  OKLA. 

It  was  among  the  hills  of  Western  North  Carolina,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tucakaseega  River,  one  of  those  beautifully 
clear  streams  with  its  banks  lined  with  laurel,  ivy,  holly, 
hemlock,  and  rhododendron,  all  of  which  are  evergreen 
blooming  shrubs,  the  latter  being  the  most  beautiful  among 
all  wild  flowers.  Some  distance  from  the  river,  on  an  eleva- 
tion leading  back  to  the  hills,  stood  an  old  plantation  home, 
a large  two-story  house  with  huge  chimneys  and  broad  open 
fireplaces,  a long  broad  gallery  in  front,  from  which  we  could 
view  the  high  mountain  peaks  and  the  broad  valley  of  the 
river. 

Here,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  my  husband  and  I began  house- 
keeping amidst  the  swelling  of  buds,  the  unfolding  of  leaves, 
and  the  blooming  of  flowers,  an  ideal  time  and  place  for  home- 
making. This  being  my  first  experience  away  from  home, 
I was  slow  to  grasp  the  situation,  the  gravity  of  which  was 
beyond  my  comprehension.  My  husband,  however,  being 
several  years  my  senior  and  having  been  a bachelor  farmer 
for  a number  of  years,  was  at  perfect  ease  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  kept  everything  moving  along  until  I became 
accustomed  to  my  surroundings.  I saw  and  heard  many 
amusing  things,  also  many  things  to  admire,  consequently 
I soon  became  contented  and  happy.  I never  found  life  in 
the  country  home  dull  or  monotonous,  but  rather  a haven  of 
rest  and  recreation.  Our  home  was  generally  a stopping  place 
for  fishermen,  hunters,  and  tourists  who  came  to  this  beautiful 
highland  country  each  summer  seeking  health  and  pleasure. 
They  often  came  uninvited,  not  expecting  to  be  entertained, 
but  to  share  potluck  and  have  a good  time.  I enjoyed  their 
visits  very  much,  for  those  people  were  cultured  and  kept  us 
in  touch  with  the  people  of  other  localities.  Christian  Reed, 
who  was  Miss  Fannie  Fisher,  an  Eastern  North  Carolina  girl, 
spent  many  summers  among  these  highlands,  often  referred 
to  as  the  “Land  of  the  Sky”  and  the  “Switzerland  of 
America.”  Here  she  wrote  her  first  two  novels,  the  first  of 
which  she  named  the  “Land  of  the  Sky,”  the  other,  “My 
Summer  Idyl.”  I never  felt  lonely  or  isolated,  having  become 
so  charmed  with  my  surroundings  that  I found  little  time  to 
worry  or  complain. 

Many  other  things  I could  tell  of  that  idyllic  life,  but  the 
year  was  drawing  to  a close,  leaving  a record  of  prosperity, 
pleasure,  and  with  a bright  future  in  prospect  (1860). 

'Twas  springtime  again,  the  beauties  of  nature  unchanged. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  crab  apple 
blossoms,  which  were  the  earliest  and  most  fragrant  of  all 
wild  flowers.  The  music  of  the  birds,  as  they  flew  from 
branch  to  branch  in  the  orchard,  searching  for  a nest  place; 
the  buzzing  of  the  bees,  flying  from  flower  to  flower  in  search 
of  honey;  the  caw-caw  of  the  raven  on  the  distant  hills;  the 
cooing  of  the  dove,  and  the  whistling  of  “Bob  White”  lent 
enchantment  to  the  activities  in  and  around  the  plantation 
home,  for  it  was  planting  time  and  everything  was  donning 
its  spring  robe,  and  new  life  was  becoming  visible  at  every 
turn.  However,  by  harvest  time,  we  became  alarmed  over  the 
political  situation,  and  as  autumn  advanced  we  began  to 
doubt  and  fear  the  future.  We  were  not  ignorant  of  the  com- 
bined forces  at  work  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 
We  also  knew  that  those  influences  were  having  the  desired 
effect  on  the  abolition  element,  hence  we,  in  the  plantation 
home,  naturally  became  anxious  about  the  impending  crisis. 
Many  happenings  of  that  eventful  year  of  1860  must  be  left 
untold.  Often  since  growing  old  I have  been  carried  back  by 
memory  and  lived  over  again  those  happy  days  of  wifehood 


and  motherhood  in  the  old  plantation  home  before  the  War 
between  the  States.  The  farmers  in  those  days  were  the  most 
prosperous,  happy,  and  cultured  people  in  the  Southland. 

Spring  time  again,  1861.  Our  gravest  fears  were  being 
realized.  The  war  cloud  which  had  been  gathering  and 
threatening  hung  heavily  over  our  beautiful  and  prosperous 
Southland,  and,  search  as  we  might,  not  a streak  of  silver 
lining  was  to  be  seen.  The  last  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  Days  and  weeks  of  terrible  suspense  had  to  be 
borne  before  we  could  realize  the  perilous  situation.  One 
crucial  event  followed  another  until  the  awful  climax  was 
reached. 

On  July  4,  1861,  a mass  meeting  was  held  in  our  town, 
Webster,  Jackson  County,  N.  C.,  to  take  action  on  State 
Rights  and  the  defense  of  South  Carolina.  A call  was  made 
for  men  to  volunteer.  I attended  that  meeting,  and  it  seemed 
that  every  man,  young  and  old,  wanted  to  be  enrolled  in  those 
first  companies.  I shed  more  tears  on  that  day  than  I ever 
shed  in  one  day  before  or  since.  The  drive  home  late  that 
afternoon  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  plantation  home  had  lost  all  its  charn,  yet  it  was  home, 
and  I had  to  become  reconciled  and  bravely  endure  what  I 
could  not  help.  Now  the  whole  burden  of  the  home  and  farm 
was  thrust  upon  the  weaker  sex,  and  many  happy  plantation 
homes  of  yesterday  became  homes  of  sorrow  and  unrest 
to-day.  Gradually  every  avenue  of  supply  for  the  home  was 
being  cut  off.  We  soon  had  to  deny  ourselves  many  things 
both  useful  and  ornamental.  Luxuries  were  fast  disappearing. 
Of  course,  we  of  the  plantation  home  still  had  some  things  to 
enjoy.  We  could  raise  plenty  of  things  to  eat  and  a surplus  for 
others.  We  could  still  enjoy  harvest  gathering  and  hog- 
killing times,  and  consequently  the  inmates  of  a plantation 
home  fared  better  than  those  of  the  towns  and  cities.  How- 
ever, each  day  presented  a new  problem  to  be  solved. 

Clothing  had  become  threadbare.  Shoes  could  not  be 
bought  at  any  price.  Coffee,  sugar,  salt,  soda,  and  spices 
were  fast  disappearing;  needles,  pins,  buttons,  and  other 
useful  articles  were  getting  very  scarce.  Soda  we  made  by 
dripping  lye  through  wood  ashes,  which  we  boiled  down, 
then  baked  until  it  would  pulverize.  This  made  a good  sub- 
stitute for  soda.  Salt  was  made  by  dripping  water  through 
soil  taken  from  the  smokehouse.  A slow  process,  but  better 
than  doing  without.  Knitting  needles  were  made  in  a black- 
smith shop.  Buttons  and  combs  were  made  from  the  horns 
of  slaughtered  beef  cattle.  Our  shoes  were  made  by  cobblers 
from  the  home-tanned,  undressed  hides  of  cattle.  I had  one 
pair  made  from  the  skin  of  a wild  deei . While  we  were  endur- 
ing these  privations,  we  found  time  to  knit  socks  for  our  loved 
one  in  the  army.  We  were  also  asked  to  send  blankets  to  the 
soldiers.  I sent  blankets  to  the  needy  ones  as  long  as  I had 
one  to  send,  doing  without  until  I could  have  some  woven. 
Homemade  blankets  were  a luxury  before  the  war  ended. 
I could  have  all  the  plain  weaving  done  at  home  and  kept  the 
household  pretty  well  supplied.  I had  hoped,  by  making 
over  and  mending,  to  make  my  clothes  last  until  the  end  of 
the  war  and  our  struggle,  but  later  I found  that  I,  too,  would 
have  some  homespun  dresses. 

I had  a near  neighbor  who  had  lived  through  a cloth-making 
period  before,  when  a young  woman.  She  proposed  to  teach 
me  to  weave  if  I would  do  the  weaving  at  her  home,  as  she 
was  quite  old.  I procured  the  finest  thread  and  the  best  color- 
ings I could  get.  Most  of  the  colorings  were  from  the  barks 
of  different  forest  trees. 

Under  her  instruction,  I soon  had  a web  for  two  dresses 
ready  for  the  loom.  The  warp  was  in  stripes,  which  she  had 
arranged  according  to  the  colors.  She  had  me  weave  the  first 
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one  with  a ground  color  only,  which  showed  broad  strip  esand 
was  not  bad  looking.  The  other  one  was  checked,  using  the 
colors  as  in  the  warp.  I like  the  striped  one  the  better.  I 
made  it  up  and  wore  it  on  a Sunday  to  the  Tuckaseega  Bap- 
tist Association,  which  was  in  session  near  by.  I felt  now 
pretty  well  dressed,  as  all  attending  were  in  homespun. 
I was  now  pretty  well  supplied  with  summer  dresses,  but  as 
winter  approached,  I had  to  have  some  woolen  clothes,  so  I 
again  prepared  a web  for  two  dresses.  For  these  I used  dark 
warp.  One  I filled  in  with  Confederate  gray  solidly;  for  the 
other,  I filled  in  black,  using  red,  green,  white  unspun  wool 
in  small  quantities,  alternating  an  inch  apart,  which  showed 
rough  on  one  side  and  smooth  polka  dot  on  the  other  side. 
Both  dresses  were  quite  pretty  and  serviceable. 

sfc  ifc 

The  ever-to-be-remembered  winter  of  1864-65  was  slowly 
passing,  filled  with  privations,  suffering,  and  near  tragedies. 
Every  one  was  praying  and  wishing  the  war  would  close  that 
we  might  be  relieved  from  the  terrible  suspense,  which  had 
become  almost  unbearable,  ever  expecting  worse  to  happen 
each  passing  hour. 

The  last  of  March,  1865,  General  Vance  was  using  strategy 
in  trying  to  get  his  command  through  into  North  Carolina 
before  General  Lee  would  have  to  surrender.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  because  he  and  his  command  were  from  Buncombe 
County  and  the  counties  west.  Asheville  was  the  home  of 
General  Vance,  and  he  had  been  born  and  reared  there.  The 
command  had  been  traveling  all  night  and  was  near  Wolf 
Creek  in  East  Tennessee,  when  they  halted  to  feed.  The 
pickets  were  soon  driven  in  with  the  alarming  information 
that  they  were  cut  off  and  entirely  surrounded,  which  created 
a regular  stampede.  Each  man,  grabbing  the  nearest  horse, 
was  soon  fleeing  in  any  direction,  trying  to  escape. 

Many  were  successful,  but  miraculously  so.  My  brother, 
Capt.  Harlen  A.  Boone,  was  among  those  who  made  the 
escape.  He  said  he  had  almost  lost  hope  at  one  time.  He 
said  he  could  hear  some  one  calling  loudly,  “Shoot  Boone, 
the  man  on  the  claybank  horse,’’  and  thought  he  would  have 
been  killed  but  for  a fine  horse,  whose  rider  had  been  killed. 
Captain  Boone  caught  the  horse  and  was  soon  out  of  danger. 
The  men  who  escaped  picked  their  way  through  the  Smoky 
Mountain  passes  and  reached  home  by  the  time  Lee  sur- 
rendered. They  knew  they  had  been  defeated,  but  not 
conquered. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  aspect  presented  and  the 
perilous  surroundings,  those  heroes  of  many  battles  decided 
at  once  to  accept  the  inevitable.  The  border  country  had 
been  menaced  by  Tories,  who  had  to  be  driven  from  the 
country,  as  they  were  dangerous  spies.  As  soon  as  Lee  sur- 
rendered, these  outlaws  returned  and  were  at  once  pardoned 
by  President  Johnson  and  rendered  immune  from  punish- 
ment in  the  courts,  yet  among  them  were  murders  and 
perpetrators  of  other  crimes.  These  returned  convicts  (as 
some  of  them  had  been  convicted  of  hideous  crimes)  were 
left  to  go  free  and  armed,  while  the  ex-soldiers  had  ironclad 
oaths  and  were  unarmed,  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  en- 
emies. This  was  very  humiliating  and  almost  broke  their 
brave  spirits,  consequently  those  war  veterans  began  to 
prepare  to  emigrate  West  to  avoid  further  trouble.  Many 
of  them  had  been  notified  to  leave  or  risk  consequences. 

These  men  had  to  leave  their  native  State.  The  reason 
why  could  be  told,  but  perhaps  I had  better  leave  some  things 
unsaid.  However,  I can  truthfully  say  that  it  was  for  no 
crimes,  as  there  was  not  one  who  left  that  State  at  the  close 
of  the  war  who  had  any  act  to  cover  up  or  worry  about  except 
their  loyalty  to  our  Southland.  They  had  fought  bravely  for 


a cause  they  thought  right,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
fully  that  they  were  right.  Many  of  them  had  to  make  the 
long  trip  in  covered  wagons,  and  thus  they  started,  some  of 
them  for  Texas  and  others  for  the  Indian  Territory.  Think  of 
a woman  who  had  never  known  hardship  being  loaded  into  a 
covered  wagon  with  the  small  children.  It  surely  required 
bravery  and  courage  to  sustain  them.  A friend  of  ours  came 
near  losing  his  wife  on  the  perilous  trip. 

Why  did  we  come  to  the  Territory? 

As  early  as  the  year  1844,  a brother,  a sister,  and  an  uncle 
(a  brother  of  my  mother’s)  came  in  a party  of  forty  from  North 
Carolina  and  one  family  from  Alabama,  and  all  settled  first 
in  Cherokee  County.  They  always  expressed  themselves  as 
being  highly  pleased  with  the  people  and  country.  In  1851, 
my  brother  made  his  first  visit  back  home  and  on  his  return 
brought  my  youngest  brother  back  to  the  Territory  with  him. 
I was  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  force  of  circumstances  kept 
me  and  other  members  of  my  family  in  North  Carolina. 

Our  only  son  came  to  the  Indian  Territory  and,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  farming,  decided  to  make  his  first  visit  back 
home.  We  received  a letter  from  him  near  Christmas  of 
1897  saying,  if  nothing  happened,  he  would  eat  his  Christmas 
dinner  with  us.  We  were  a delighted  family  indeed.  We  had 
often  debated  the  subject  of  coming  to  the  Territory,  and  his 
visit  decided  us  at  once.  While  he  was  at  home  we  sold  out  at 
a great  sacrifice,  and  later  shipped  a small  amount  of  furniture 
with  the  piano  and  other  articles  we  prized;  and  by  the  first 
of  March,  1898,  we  were  ready  and  anxious  to  start  to  our  new 
country. 

We  had  a pleasant,  but  uneventful,  trip,  making  close  con- 
nections until  we  miss.ed  our  train  at  Fort  Worth,  where  we 
had  to  spend  the  entire  day.  We  met  Mrs.  Stenson  (now 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Pride)  at  the  hotel,  who  took  delight  in  telling  us 
all  the  nice  things  she  could  about  Ardmore.  We  also  met 
Colonel  Suggs,  of  Gainesville.  We  reached  Ardmore  at  mid- 
night, March  6,  1898.  Hotel  accommodations  were  poor  as 
to  lodging,  but  we  became  encouraged  by  a bountiful,  well- 
prepared,  and  well-served  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

On  looking  around,  we  found  surprises  from  every  view- 
point. We  had  come  to  stay  and  were  looking  for  pleasant 
scenes  and  opportunities.  Our  motto  was  to  meet  all  as  we 
felt  we  would  like  to  be  met,  and  I believe  as  you  meet 
strangers  you  will  be  met  in  the  same  way.  I am  glad  we 
came  to  the  Territory,  and  have  never  really  wanted  to  return 
to  the  old  home  to  stay.  Ardmore  is  still  on  the  map  and 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

So  here’s  to  the  noble  and  high  citizens  of  Ardmore  in 
particular  and  Carter  County  in  general! 


GENERAL  LEE'S  LETTERS. 

BY  JOHN  PURIFOY,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

When  the  name  of  Gen.  Robert  Edward  Lee  is  spoken  or 
written,  it  is  easy  for  the  listener  or  reader  to  picture  him  a 
the  hero  and  great  leader  of  the  Confederate  army  during 
its  meteoric  career.  None  who  are  familiar  with  his  career 
will  fail  to  picture  him  as  the  Achilles  of  the  unwritten  Illiad 
of  that  army.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  to  draw 
a short  word  picture  of  another  side  of  this  great  man’s 
superb  character — his  attachment  to  his  family,  his  State, 
and  his  God,  though  his  brilliant  mind  was  burdened  with 
the  weighty  matters  of  a great  war. 

Until  Virginia  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession,  April  17, 
1861,  General  Lee  refused  to  resign  his  commission  in  the 
Federal  army  and  align  himself  with  the  Gulf  States,  which 
first  seceded;  but  when  President  Lincoln  called  for  75,000 
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troops  to  coerce  the  seceded  States,  and  called  on  the  governor 
of  Virginia  for  Virginia’s  quota,  it  brought  a decision.  After 
Virginia  adopted  the  ordinance,  General  Lee  wished  to  defer 
his  action  until  the  voters  of  the  State  approved  it;  but  war 
had  commenced,  and  in  a letter  to  his  brother,  who  was  a 
naval  officer,  dated  April  20,  1861,  he  said:  “I  am  liable  at 
any  time  to  be  ordered  on  duty  which  I could  not  conscien- 
tiously perform.  To  save  me  from  such  a position,  and  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  resigning  under  orders,  I had  to 
act  at  once  and  before  I could  see  you  again  on  the  subject, 
as  I had  wished.  I am  now  a private  citizen  and  have  no 
other  ambition  than  to  remain  at  home.” 

In  transmitting  his  resignation  through  General  Scott  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  he  wrote  a letter  to  Scott  and  on  the 
same  date  one  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Marshall,  of  Baltimore.  The 
three  letters  mentioned  above  are  full  of  pathos,  and  the  in- 
telligent reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the  struggle  he  had  in 
reaching  his  conclusion.  To  General  Scott’s  urgent  appeal 
to  him  not  to  send  in  his  resignation,  he  replied:  “I  am  com- 
pelled to.  I cannot  consult  my  own  feelings  on  the  matter.” 
All  his  letters  written  on  that  date,  April  20,  bearing  on  the 
question  of  his  resignation  “are  full  of  dignity  and  grave 
courtesy,  and  he  vainly  attempts  to  hide  the  acute  pain  he 
felt  at  parting  from  his  friend,  General  Scott,  and  abandoning 
the  old  service.”  In  all  three  letters,  and  perhaps  others, 
occurs  the  following  sentence,  or  its  equivalent:  “Save  in 
defense  of  my  native  State,  I have  no  desire  ever  again  to 
draw  my  sword.” 

In  his  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Marshall,  he  embarked  fully 
into  the  conditions  by  which  he  was  being  impelled: 

“I  have  been  waiting  for  a ‘more  convenient  season,’  which 
brought  to  many  before  me  deep  and  lasting  regret.  Now  we 
are  in  a state  of  war  which  will  yield  to  nothing.  The  whole 
South  is  in  a state  of  revolution,  into  which  Virginia,  after  a 
long  struggle,  has  been  drawn;  and  though  I recognize  no 
necessity  for  this  state  of  things  and  would  have  foreborne 
and  pleaded  to  the  end  for  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  sup- 
posed, yet  in  my  own  person  I had  to  meet  the  question 
whether  I should  take  part  against  my  native  State. 

“With  all  my  devotion  for  the  Union  and  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I have  not  been  able 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives, 
my  children,  my  home.  ...  I know  you  will  blame  me,  but 
must  think  as  kindly  of  me  as  you  can  and  believe  that  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  what  I thought  was  right.” 

Here  follows  a copy  of  his  resignation  from  the  Federal 
Army: 

“Arlington,  Washington  City  P.  O.,  April  20,  1861. 

“Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  tender  my  resignation  of  my 
command  as  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

“Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  Colonel  First  Cavalry .” 

This  will  perhaps  be  news  to  some,  at  least,  when  it  is  seen 
that  his  rank  resigned  was  colonel  of  the  1st  Cavalry.  Evi- 
dently he  had  been  recently  promoted  to  colonel  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  1st  Cavalry. 

General  Lee  reached  Richmond  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1861. 
The  next  day  he  was  introduced  to  the  Virginia  Convention 
and  offered  the  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State. 
In  his  reply  to  the  president,  he  said: 

“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  on  which  I ap- 
pear before  you  and  proudly  grateful  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me,  I accept  the  position  your  partiality  has  assigned 


me,  though  I would  have  greatly  preferred  your  choice  should 
have  fallen  on  one  more  capable. 

“Trusting  to  Almighty  God,  an  approving  conscience,  and 
the  aid  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I will  devote  myself  to  the  de- 
fense of  my  native  State,  in  whose  behalf  alone  would  I ever 
have  drawn  my  sword.” 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  readers 
to  scan  the  following  letter,  written  by  General  Lee  nearly 
three  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  discusses  and 
makes  clear  several  facts  connected  with  General  Lee’s  life 
during  the  period  referred  to  which  would  otherwise  be  vague 
and  obscure.  It  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  what  is  denominated  the  “ Reconstruction  Laws”: 

“Lexington,  Va.,  February  25,  1868. 
“Honorable  Reverdy  Johnson, 

“United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“ My  Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  official 
report  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
the  19th  instant,  in  which  you  did  me  the  kindness  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Honorable 
Simon  Cameron  in  regard  to  myself.  I desire  that  you  may 
feel  certain  of  my  conduct  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  so  far 
as  my  individual  statement  can  make  you.  I never  intimated 
to  anyone  that  I desired  the  command  of  the  United  States 
army,  nor  did  I have  a conversation  with  but  one  gentleman, 
Mr.  Francis  Preston  Blair,  on  the  subject,  which  was  at  his 
invitation,  and,  as  I understood,  at  the  instance  of  President 
Lincoln.  After  listening  to  his  remarks,  I declined  the  offer 
made  to  me,  to  take  command  of  the  army  that  was  to  be 
brought  into  the  field;  stating  as  candidly  and  courteously  as 
I could  that,  though  opposed  to  secession  and  deprecating 
war,  I could  take  no  part  in  the  invasion  of  the  Southern 
States.  I went  directly  from  the  interview  with  Mr.  Blair 
to  the  office  of  General  Scott;  told  him  of  the  proposition 
that  had  been  made  me,  and  my  decision.  Upon  reflection, 
after  returning  to  my  home,  I concluded  that  I ought  no 
longer  to  retain  the  commission  I held  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  on  the  second  morning  thereafter  I forwarded  my 
resignation  to  General  Scott.  At  the  time  I hoped  that  peace 
would  have  been  preserved;  that  some  way  would  have  been 
found  to  save  the  country  from  the  calamities  of  war;  and  I 
then  had  no  other  intention  than  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  life  as  a private  citizen.  Two  days  afterward,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  I repaired  to  Rich- 
mond, found  that  the  convention  then  in  session  had  passed 
the  ordinance  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union,  and 
accepted  the  commission  as  commander  of  its  forces,  which 
was  tendered  me. 

“These  are  the  ample  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  show  Mr. 
Cameron  has  been  misinformed. 

“I  am  with  great  respect, 

“ Your  obedient  servant,  R.  E.  Lee.” 

General  Lee,  with  the  rank  of  major  general  conferred  upon 
him  by  Governor  Letcher  by  authority  of  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, engaged  diligently  in  enlisting,  organizing,  and  equip- 
ping troops,  preparatory  to  meeeting  the  prospective,  even 
threatened,  invasion  of  Virginia.  The  burden  of  his  frequent 
letters  to  Mrs.  Lee  and  other  members  of  his  family,  after 
leaving  his  Arlington  home,  was  “war  is  inevitable,  and  there 
is  no  telling  when  it  will  burst  around  you.”  On  the  30th  of 
April,  he  wrote  Mrs.  Lee,  after  opening  her  letters:  “I  was 
very  glad  to  learn  you  were  all  well  and  yet  peaceful.  . . . 

I fear  the  latter  state  will  not  continue  long.  I think,  there- 
fore, you  had  better  prepare  all  things  for  removal — that  is, 
the  plate,  pictures,  etc. — and  be  prepared  at  any  moment. 
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Where  to  go  is  the  difficulty.  When  the  war  commences,  no 
place  will  be  exempt,  in  my  opinion,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
avenues  into  the  State  will  be  the  scenes  of  military  operations. 
There  is  no  prospect  or  intention  of  the  government  to  pro- 
pose a truce.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  it.” 

On  the  2nd  of  May  he  wrote  Mrs.  Lee:  ‘‘You  know  how 
pleased  I should  be  to  have  you  and  my  dear  daughters  with 
me.  That  I fear  cannot  be.  There  is  no  place  I can  expect 
to  be  but  in  the  field,  and  there  is  no  rest  for  me  to  look  to. 
But  I want  you  to  be  in  a place  of  safety.” 

On  the  8th  of  May  he  wrote  her  again:  ‘‘I  grieve  at  the 
necessity  that  drives  you  from  your  home.  I can  appreciate 
your  feelings  on  the  occasion,  and  pray  that  you  may  receive 
comfort  and  strength  in  the  difficulties  that  surround  you. 
When  I reflect  upon  the  calamity  impending  over  the  coun- 
try, my  own  sorrows  sink  into  insignificance.  ...  Be  content 
and  resigned  to  God’s  will.  I shall  be  able  to  write  seldom. 
Write  to  me,  as  your  letters  will  be  my  greatest  comfort.  I 
send  a check  for  $500;  it  is  all  I have  in  bank.  Pay  the  chil- 
dren’s school  expenses.” 

These  details  are  given  that  the  reader  may  see  the  un- 
selfishness of  General  Lee.  Though  he  was  hard  worked 
organizing  and  equipping  the  Virginia  volunteer  troops,  as 
well  as  such  as  were  pouring  into  Richmond  from  the  States 
farther  South,  he  kept  in  constant  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Lee,  ‘‘helping  her  all  he  could  in  her  arrangements  for  leaving 
her  home.”  His  letters  show  that  he  thought  of  “everything, 
even  the  least,  and  he  gave  the  most  particular  direction  about 
his  family,  their  effects,  the  servants,  the  horses,  the  farm, 
pictures,  plate,  and  furniture.”  Almost  without  exception, 
in  each  of  his  letters,  he  expressed  a devotion  to  his  God  and 
continually  exhorted  Mrs.  Lee  to  “be  content  and  resigned 
to  God’s  will.” 

Being  suddenly  called  to  Norfolk,  May  16,  before  going  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Lee  to  advise  her  of  his  absence  in  case  she 
should  not  receive  replies  to  any  letters  that  she  should  write. 
“Should  Custis  arrive  during  my  absence,  1 will  leave  word 
for  him  to  take  my  room  at  the  Spotswood  (Richmond  Hotel) 
until  my  return.”  By  this  time  Mrs.  Lee  and  all  the  family 
had  left  Arlington.  Custis  had  joined  his  father  at  Richmond, 
the  girls  had  gone  to  Fauquier  County  to  visit  relatives,  and 
Mrs.  Lee  to  Ravensworth,  about  ten  miles  from  Arlington 
toward  Fairfax  Courthouse,  where  her  aunt,  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Fitzhugh,  lived.  Always  considerate  of  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  others,  General  Lee  feared  that  Mrs.  Lee’s  presence 
at  Ravensworth  might  possibly  bring  annoyance  to  her  aunt, 
and  he  wrote  her  not  to  remain  there. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  he  wrote  Mrs.  Lee:  “I  sympathize 
deeply  in  your  feelings  at  leaving  your  dear  home.  I have 
experienced  them  myself,  and  they  are  constantly  revived. 

I fear  we  have  not  been  grateful  enough  for  the  happiness 
there  within  our  reach,  and  our  Heavenly  Father  has  found 
it  necessary  to  deprive  us  of  what  he  has  given  us.  I acknowl- 
edge my  transgressions  and  my  unworthiness  and  submit 
with  resignation  to  what  he  thinks  proper  to  inflict  upon  me. 
We  must  trust  all,  then,  to  him,  and  I do  not  think  it  prudent 
and  right  for  you  to  return  there  while  the  United  States 
troops  occupy  that  country.”  If  General  Lee  ever  saw  his 
home  again,  it  was  not  until  it  had  been  confiscated  and  turned 
into  a national  cemetery.  Mrs.  Lee  never  saw  it  again. 

On  May  25,  General  Lee  was  transferred,  with  all  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  He  ceased 
to  be  a major  general,  and  became  a brigadier  general  in  rank, 
no  higher  rank  having  been  created  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice. Later,  when  the  rank  was  created,  he  was  made  full 
general. 


To  quote  General  Long,  by  the  end  of  May,  “Lee  had  or- 
ganized, equipped,  and  sent  to  the  field  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  various  regiments  were  in  a forward  state 
of  preparation.” 

When  the  Confederate  government  removed  from  Mont- 
gomery, early  in  June,  1861,  President  Davis,  being  com- 
mander in  chief,  assumed  the  direction  of  all  military  move- 
ments, and  General  Lee  became  his  trusted  adviser.  Though 
he  was  constantly  separated  from  his  family,  General  Lee 
kept  in  continuous  touch  with  them  as  shown  by  his  frequent 
letters  to  Mrs.  Lee  and  other  members  of  his  family.  On 
June  9,  he  wrote  Mrs.  Lee: 

“I  have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  the  batteries  and  troops 
on  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  etc.,  where  I was  some  days. 
I called  a few  hours  at  the  White  House  (the  home  of  his  son, 
Fitzhugh,  on  the  Pamunky  River).  Saw  Charlotte  and  Annie. 
Fitzhugh  was  away,  but  got  out  of  the  cars  I got  in.  Our  little 
boy  looked  very  sweet  and  seemed  glad  to  kiss  me  a good-by. 
Charlotte  said  she  was  going  to  prepare  to  leave  for  the  sum- 
mer, but  had  not  determined  where  to  go.  I could  only  see 
some  of  the  servants  about  the  house  and  stables.  They  were 
all  well.  . . . You  may  be  aware  that  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment is  established  here.  Yesterday  I.  turned  over  to  it  the 
command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  State,  in 
accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  government  and 
agreement  between  the  State  and  Confederate  States.  I 
do  not  know  what  my  position  will  be.  I should  like  to  retire 
to  private  life,  if  I could  be  with  you  and  the  children,  but  if 
I can  be  of  any  service  to  the  State  or  her  cause  I must  con- 
tinue. . . . Good-by.  Give  much  love  to  kind  friends.  May 
God  guard  and  bless  you,  them,  and  our  suffering  country, 
and  guide  me  to  perform  my  duty.  I think  of  you  constantly. 
Write  me  what  you  will  do.” 

These  affectionate  letters,  full  of  personal  interest  always, 
replete  with  sympathy  for  others,  invariably  ignoring  self, 
and  always  expressing  profound  devotion  for  his  Maker,  were 
repeated  at  intervals  during  his  absence  from  Mrs.  Lee.  They 
were  not  confined  to  this  particular  period.  As  far  back  as 
the  record  shows,  his  interest  in  his  family  was  of  the  keenest 
sort. 

The  quotations  in  this  sketch  will  end  with  a letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Lee  nearly  four  years  after  the  above,  and  is  dated 
February  22,  1865:  “After  sending  my  note  this  morning,  I 
received  from  the  express  office  a bag  of  socks.  You  will  have 
to  send  down  your  offerings  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  bring 
your  work  to  a close,  for  I think  General  Grant  will  move 
against  us  soon — within  a week,  if  nothing  prevents — and 
no  one  can  tell  what  may  be  the  result;  but  trusting  to  a 
merciful  God,  who  does  not  always  give  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  I pray  we  may  not  be  overwhelmed.  I shall,  however, 
endeavor  to  do  my  duty  and  fight  to  the  last.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  abandon  our  position  to  prevent  being  sur- 
rounded, what  will  you  do?  You  must  consider  the  question, 
and  make  up  your  mind.  It  is  a fearful  condition,  and  we 
must  rely  for  guidance  and  protection  upon  a kind  Provi- 
dence.” 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  who  compiled  his  father’s  letters  in 
book  form,  and  from  which  the  foregoing  quotations  were 
taken,  intermingled  valuable  biographic  sketches.  In  one  he 
relates  that  while  the  family  lived  in  Baltimore,  “I  was  great- 
ly struck  one  day  by  hearing  two  ladies  who  were  visiting  us 
saying:  ‘Everybody  and  everything — his  family,  his  friends, 
his  horse,  and  his  dog — loves  Colonel  Lee.’” 

The  dog  referred  to  was  a black-and-tan  terrier  named 
“Spec,”  very  bright  and  intelligent  and  really  a member  of 
the  family,  whose  mother,  “Dart,”  General  Lee  rescued  at 
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an  earlier  date  floating  in  the  waters  of  the  “Narrows,” 
while  he  was  crossing  from  Fort  Hamilton  to  Staten  Island. 
He  carried  her  home,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  his  children 
and  made  much  of.  Dart  was  a good  ratter  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a Maltese  cat,  also  a member  of  the  family,  soon 
drove  away  or  destroyed  the  numerous  colony  of  rats  which 
infested  the  place. 

Spec  was  the  joy  of  the  children,  and  when  it  was  proposed 
to  trim  his  ears  and  tail,  the  condition  in  which  Dart  was  when 
rescued,  General  Lee  prevented  it.  Spec  was  a welcome  com- 
panion of  the  family  wherever  they  went,  even  accompanying 
them  to  church.  Because  of  the  disturbance  among  the  little 
ones  at  church,  General  Lee  determined  he  should  not  ac- 
company the  family  to  that  place.  So  the  next  Sunday 
morning  Spec  was  taken  to  a second-story  front  room  and 
the  door  closed.  As  the  window  was  open,  he  contented  him- 
self by  looking  from  that  for  a while.  Presently  his  patience 
overcame  his  judgment,  and  he  jumped  to  the  ground,  landed 
safely,  joined  the  family  just  as  they  reached  the  church,  and 
went  in  with  them  as  usual.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  church 
afterwards  whenever  he  wished.  Captain  Lee  says:  “My 
father  was  very  fond  of  Spec  and  loved  to  talk  to  him  and 
about  him  as  if  he  were  really  one  of  us.  In  a letter  to  my 
mother,  January  18,  1846,  when  she  and  her  children  were  on 
a visit  to  Arlington,  he  thus  speaks  of  him:  ‘ I am  very  solitary, 
and  my  only  company  is  my  dog  and  cats.  But  Spec  has  be- 
come so  jealous  that  he  will  hardly  let  me  look  at  the  cats. 
He  seems  to  be  afraid  that  I am  going  off  from  him  and 
never  lets  me  stir  without  him.  Lies  down  in  the  office 
from  eight  to  four  without  moving,  and  turns  himself  be- 
fore the  fire  as  the  side  from  it  becomes  cold.  I catch  him 
sometimes  sitting  up  looking  at  me  so  intently  that  I am 
for  a moment  startled!” 

In  a letter  written  from  Mexico  a year  later,  December  25, 
1846,  to  Mrs.  Lee,  he  said: 

“Can’t  you  cure  poor  Spec?  Cheer  him  up — take  him  to 
walk  with  you,  and  tell  the  children  to  cheer  him  up.” 

In  another  letter  from  Mexico  to  his  eldest  son,  just  after 
the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  sent  this  message  to  Spec: 

“Tell  him  I wish  he  was  here  with  me.  He  would  have 
been  of  great  service  in  telling  me  when  I was  coming  upon 
the  Mexicans.  When  I was  reconnoitering  around  Vera 
Cruz,  their  dogs  frequently  told  me  by  barking  when  I was 
approaching  them  too  nearly.” 

When  General  Lee  returned  to  Arlington  from  Mexico, 
Spec  was  the  first  to  recognize  him,  and  the  extravagance  of 
his  demonstrations  of  delight  left  no  doubt  that  he  knew  at 
once  his  kind  master  and  loving  friend,  though  he  had  been 
absent  three  years.  Some  time  during  General  Lee’s  residence 
in  Baltimore,  Spec  disappeared  and  the  family  never  knew  his 
fate. 

General  Lee’s  Sentiment. 

The  following  letter  may  also  be  used  appropriately  in  this 
connection.  It  was  published  in  the  Veteran  for  July,  1917, 
as  contributed  by  the  late  Frederick  M.  Colston,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  refers  to  the  discussion  and  some  criticisms  of 
General  Lee  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  from  the  United 
States  army : 

"General  Lee’s  letters  to  his  son  on  secession  and  to  his 
sister  (the  wife  of  Judge  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  but  then  of 
Baltimore,  a strong  Union  man)  have  been  often  quoted  with 
an  idea  in  some  Northern  minds  that  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate cause  without  whole-heartedness;  but  ‘an  unpublished 
letter  to  a relative  in  Baltimore,’  quoted  in  the  Rev.  Hall 
Harrison’s  ‘Life  of  Bishop  Kerfoot,’  published  by  James  Pott 
and  Company,  New  York,  in  1886  (Volume  I,  page  223), 


seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  General  Lee’s  biogra- 
phers and  is  comparatively  known. 

“The  letter  is  dated  at  Richmond,  July  27,  1861,  and  the 
extracts  given  in  the  book  are  as  follows:  ‘ For  the  the  affection 
and  confidence  you  express  toward  myself,  ...  I am  extremely 
grateful  and  shall  not  believe  that  you  will  credit  the  reports 
you  state  are  circulated  to  my  prejudice.  I have  seen  only 
those  you  sent  me.  They  are  pure  fiction,  without  the  slight- 
est foundation  in  any  particular.  There  has  been  no  misunder- 
standing, no  overslaughing,  but  the  utmost  harmony  and 
and  concurrence  in  every  respect.  I have  had  no  regrets, 
so  far  as  I am  concerned,  for  the  past  and  have  no  appre- 
hensions for  the  future.  I do  not  pretend  to  see  the  result 
of  this  conflict  into  which  we  have  been  forced,  but  leave  its 
direction  to  a merciful  God,  who  I know  will  not  afflict  us 
unnecessarily.  As  far  as  my  voice  and  counsel  go,  it  will  be 
continued  on  our  side  as  long  as  there  is  one  horse  that  can 
carry  his  rider  and  one  arm  to  wield  a sword.  I prefer  an- 
nihilation to  submission.  They  may  destroy,  but  I trust  they 
will  never  conquer  us.  I bear  no  malice,  have  no  animosities 
to  indulge,  no  selfish  purpose  to  gratify.  My  only  object  is  to 
repel  the  invaders  of  our  peace  and  the  spoilers  of  our  homes. 
I hope  in  time  they  will  see  the  injustice  of  their  course  and 
return  to  their  better  nature.  Since  my  arrival  here  I have 
been  laboring  arduously  to  organize  our  armies,  fortify  the 
entrances  to  our  rivers,  and  prepare  for  the  struggle  I knew 
was  approaching.  The  battle  of  the  21st  (Bull  Run)  is  some 
evidence  of  our  strength.  I should  have  preferred  to  have 
been  there  than  here.  Not  that  I could  have  done  as  well  as 
was  done,  but  I could  have  struck  for  my  home  and  country. 
The  President  desires  me  here,  and  I am  happy  in  believing 
all  was  done  that  could  have  been  done.’” 


WITH  MORGAN’S  COMMAND. 

G.  D.  Ewing,  of  Pattonsburg,  Mo.,  a subscriber  to  the 
Veteran  from  almost  the  first,  sends  renewal  for  himself  and 
two  friends,  and  says:  “I  am  the  oldest  of  the  trio;  was  born 
January  2,  1842,  and  enlisted  in  Company  A,  4th  Kentucky 
Confederate  Cavalry,  on  September  10,  1862.  This  was  com- 
manded by  Col.  H.  L.  Giltner,  who  for  most  of  the  time  com- 
manded the  cavalry  brigade  of  which  the  4th  Kentucky  was 
a part;  before  the  war  closed  Colonel  Giltner  was  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general.  At  the  beginning  the  4th 
Kentucky  had  up  to  a thousand  men,  including  officers. 
Our  service  was  strenuous,  and  we  took  part  in  the  winter 
campaigning  without  protection  and  with  a scarcity  of  rations, 
clothing,  and  other  army  supplies,  which  our  enemies  usually 
had  in  abundance.  There  are  but  few  of  the  old  regiment  now 
living,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  commands.  For 
more  than  half  of  our  service,  Colonel  Giltner  commanded  the 
first  brigade  of  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan’s  Division.  This  meant 
many  nights  of  sleepless  rides,  as  well  as  extended  raids  in  what 
was  then  enemy  country.  Often  in  memory  I recall  those  old 
scenes,  and  the  actors  appear  almost  visible  as  in  a moving 
picture.  Our  operations  were  principally  in  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  along  the  western  borders  of  North 
Carolina.  Occasionally  I receive  a letter  or  message  from  some 
old  Confederate  whom  I did  not  meet  during  the  war,  and 
these  are  always  appreciated.  . . . The  article  on  ‘Events 
Leading  to  Lincoln's  Election,’  by  Cornelius  Hite,  in  the 
December  Veteran,  I read  with  interest.  I was  reared  on  the 
Ohio  River,  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  well 
remember  being  a close  reader  of  events  then  occurring. 
He  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  saying  one  thing  and  at  the 
same  time  meaning  opposite.” 
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ALL'S  WELL! 

(To  the  departed  members  of  the  Pee  Dee  Light  Artillery.) 
BY  MRS.  SUE  LELAND  BAKER. 

'Tis  twelve!  High  noon!  The  quiet  hour; 

Give  minute’s  silent  prayer 
In  memory  of  the  spirit  host 
Who  pass  from  year  to  year. 

The  flags  are  draped  in  clinging  folds; 

No  whispered  word  is  said. 

A solemn  hush  is  over  all, 

In  memory  of  the  dead. 

Dead  to  this  reeking,  blood-red  world! 

But  not  so  “Over  There.” 

They  bivouac  near  the  Tree  of  Life 
Beside  the  river  clear. 

They  wait  the  coming  of  their  Lord — 

“ Master  of  every  trade.” 

He  conquered  death  for  such  as  they, 

They’ll  greet  him  “unafraid.” 

Rest,  soldier,  rest!  The  day  willjoreak 
And  shadows  flee  away. 

Once  more  the  reveille  will  sound 
And  you  will  wear  the  gray. 


Capt.  C.  A.  Lyerly. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  Lyerly,  one  of  the  best-known  citizens  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  a leading  financier,  died  in  that  city 
on  August  9,  1925,  after  some  years  of  failing  health.  He 
was  seventy-eight  years  old,  one  of  the  youngest  of  Con- 
federate veterans. 

Charles  Abner  Lyerly  was  born  in  Enterprise,  Miss.,  on 
March  29,  1847,  and  enlisted  from  that  place  in  the  Con- 
federate army  on  Aprii  16,  1864,  becoming  a member  of 
Company  A,  Captain  Berry,  1st  Mississippi  Battalion  In- 
fantry Reserve  forces,  and  he  was  made  ordnance  sergeant  of 
his  company.  This  battalion,  which  was  to  have  been  the 
1st  Mississippi  Regiment  but  was  put  into  action  before  the 
regiment  was  formed,  was  intended  for  provost  duty,  such  as 
patrolling  the  trains,  guarding  military  stores  and  Federal 
prisoners,  and  was  made  up  mainly  of  youngsters  who  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  war.  It  was  under  Gens.  S.  D.  Lee  and 
Forrest  in  the  battle  of  Harrisburg,  Miss.,  July  14,  15,  1864, 
and  was  later  sent  to  Memphis  to  meet  the  Federal  forces 
under  Canby.  It  was  also  in  skirmishes  during  Wilson’s  raid 
on  Selma  and  later  was  paroled  at  Meridian  on  May  11,  1865. 

Sergeant  Lyerly  was  a member  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Guard  in  the  seventies,  and  was  captain  of  the  company. 

Comrade  Lyerly  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 


place,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went  into  business  in  order  to 
help  the  family.  He  was  a merchant  at  Enterprise  until  1880, 
when  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  then  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  in 
1884,  where  he  organized  the  First  National  Bank  of  that 
city  and  was  also  interested  in  the  cotton  business.  He 
located  in  Chattanooga  in  1887  and  organized  the  First 
National  Bank  there,  serving  as  president  of  that  and  the 
First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  was  also  prominently  con- 
nected with  other  banking  interests  there  and  in  Alabama, 
cotton  mills,  express  company,  and  a director  in  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  Railway  and  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Company.  He  was  also  interested  in  agriculture,  owning  a 
large  fruit  farm  in  Georgia  and  had  invested  in  real  estate  at 
Chattanooga.  He  took  a keen  interest  in  political  and  civic 
affairs,  and  was  actively  interested  in  the  advancement  of  his 
adopted  city.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  was  a member  of  the  Mountain  City  Club. 
He  and  his  family  were  communicants  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  he  was  a beloved  member  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp, 
U.  C.  V. 

With  many  enduring  monuments  to  his  work  at  Chatta- 
nooga in  a material  way,  Captain  Lyerly  will  also  be  remem- 
bered for  his  understanding  sympathy  and  the  little  acts  of 
kindness  which  reflected  the  heart  of  the  man.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  four  grandchildren, 
also  a sister  and  brother  living  in  Mississippi. 

Gen.  James  G.  Holmes,  U.  C.  V. 

James  Gadsden  Holmes  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
June  17,  1843,  and  died  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  January  8,  1926. 

He  had  matriculated  at  the  Citadel,  the  military  academy 
of  South  Carolina.  About  forty  of  the  cadets,  tired  of  the 
comparative  inaction  when  stirring  events  were  going  on 
around  them,  left  the  Citadel  in  1862,  formed  a company  of 
cavalry,  and  were  mustered  into  Confederate  service  as  Troop 
F,  6th  South  Carolina  Cavalry.  Young  Holmes  was  among 
this  number  of  patriot  boys.  His  company  served  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  and  in  Virginia.  After  some  service  on  the 
staff  of  General  Law,  when  the  end  came,  he  and  his  brother 
Charlie  volunteered  to  follow  General  Wade  Hampton  so 
long  as  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  floated. 

James  Hoimes  returned  to  his  ruined  home  in  Charleston 
and  struggled  for  a living.  The  negro  Republican  rule  gov- 
erned the  old  Palmetto  State,  and  it  became  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  whites  for  self-protection,  and  the  Rifle  Clubs  were 
formed.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  of  these,  and  did  his 
full  duty  during  those  troublous  times. 

When  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  was  formed,  he 
was  made  Adjutant  General  of  the  South  Carolina  Division, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  When  his  Commander  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Department,  he  became  its  Adjutant  General,  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General.  At  all  reunions  he  was  a prominent 
figure,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  positions  gave 
the  federation  valued  service. 

Ill  health  closed  his  active  career,  and  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  quiet  retirement.  His  death  at  the  hospital 
of  Dr.  Allen  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  saddened  the  hearts  of  his 
family  and  of  the  host  of  friends  his  genial  manners  had 
drawn  around  him.  He  was  an  old-time  South  Carolina 
gentleman,  kind,  loving,  and  courteous,  discharging  every 
duty  life  called  upon  him  to  perform.  He  has  passed  to  a 
blessed  immortality,  leaving  behind  the  many  who  loved 
and  respected  the  man,  the  soldier,  and  the  valued  citizen. 

[C.  Irvine  Walker,  Charleston,  S.  C.] 
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Rev.  William  B.  Everett. 

Soldier  alike  of  the  Crucial  Banner  of  the  Southland  and  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  Rev.  William  B.  Everett,  M.D.,  answered 
the  summons  to  report  in 
person  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Skies  on  December  13,  1923. 

Born  in  Kent  County, 

Maryland,  December  19, 

1837,  Dr.  Everett  was  a 
typical  Maryland  Confeder- 
ate. At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  for  Southern  independ- 
ence, he  was  a medical  stu- 
dent in  Baltimore,  a city  then 
known  as  “more  Southern  in 
sympathy  than  Richmond.” 

He  served  with  the  surgical 
staff  in  the  citizen’s  defense 
for  Baltimore,  organized  just 
after  the  famous  “19th  of 
April  (1861),  the  anniversary 
of  Lexington.”  Shortly  after 
graduating,  he  risked  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  ancestral  home, 

“Everton,”  by  running  the  blockade  into  the  Confederate 
lines.  With  several  others,  he  crossed  Chesapeake  Bay  in  an 
open  boat,  St.  Patrick’s  night,  1862,  intersecting  in  safety  the 
•water  route  of  McClellan’s  vast  army,  then  on  its  way  from 
Washington  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

Reaching  Richmond,  Dr.  Everett  served  as  an  officer  of  the 
medical  staff  with  Pate’s  Battalion  of  Virginians.  Then, 
proceeding  to  North  Carolina,  he  served  as  assistant  surgeon 
with  the  Tarheel  forces,  first  at  the  forts  below  Wilmington, 
then  at  Asheville. 

Desiring  service  as  a combatant  with  the  Maryland  troops, 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  1864  and  went  to  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  to  enlist  as  a private  in  the  1st  Maryland. 
Hearing  that  this  command  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Moore- 
field,  he  joined  Marquis’s  Battery  of  Virginians,  serving  with 
them  to  the  end  as  acting  assistant  surgeon,  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  Confederate  States  army. 

While  with  these  forces,  Captain  Everett  had  the  satisfaction 
of  visiting  his  native  Maryland  during  one  of  Early’s  advances 
across  the  Potomac.  He  was  captured  and  paroled  at  Early’s 
last  fight,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  March,  1965. 

While  on  leave  in  1865,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina, 
and  there  on  January  19  he  wedded  Miss  Ellen  (“Lellie”) 
S.  Whitten.  A native  of  Bedford  County,  Va.,  and  an  ardent 
Confederate,  Miss  Whitten  was  the  author  of  the  stirring 
war  poem,  “The  Crucial  Banner,”  written  at  the  suggestion 
and  under  the  title  proposed  by  Captain  Everett. 

After  the  war,  Dr.  Everett  never  took  the  so-called  “oath 
of  allegiance,”  though  he  remained  in  Maryland,  where  he 
practiced  medicine  for  several  years.  Then,  entering  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  filled  charges 
in  Maryland — diocese  of  Easton — and  in  Virginia,  being 
assistant  for  awhile  at  historic  St.  John’s,  Richmond.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  canonically  connected  with  the 
diocese  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  was  buried  at  Fairfax,  Va.,  beside  his  wife,  an  earnest 
Christian.  Ministers  of  other  Church  communions,  his 
personal  friends,  helped  in  the  funeral  services.  His  comrades 
of  Camp  No.  171  U.  C.  V.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  accorded  him 
a Confederate  funeral.  Physician  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  soldier  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Confederacy,  he  rests, 
a Confederate  flag  on  the  breast  of  his  old  service  coat — 


that  of  a Confederate  surgeon — -partially  revealed  below  his 
other  well-worn,  stainless  uniform — the  white  surplice  of  his. 
Church. 

Capt.  W.  W.  Davis. 

Capt.  W.  W.  Davis,  eighty-two  years  old,  passed  to  hL 
final  reward  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  Tenn.,  the  past  fall.  He 
was  born  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  between  the  States  he  was  living  with  his  widowed 
mother  at  Blountville,  Tenn.  He  was  the  only  son  and  barely 
eighteen  years  old,  but  immediately  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Southern  cause,  joining  Company  F,  59th  Tennessee 
Regiment.  He  was  soon  appointed  lieutenant  and  was  later 
made  captain  of  the  same  company,  where  he  served  the  full 
four  years.  Since  the  war  he  had  been  active  in  business  on 
the  Tennessee  side  of  Bristol  and  was  one  of  its  most  sub- 
stantial citizens.  For  several  years  he  had  been  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  following 
merited  tribute  is  taken  from  the  Daily  Her  aid- Courier,  of 
Bristol: 

“In  the  passing  of  Capt.  W.  W.  Davis,  Bristol  has  lost  one 
of  her  most  useful  and  beloved  citizens.  Yesterday  he  was 
here,  to-day  he  is  gone,  just  slipped  away  without  pain  of 
parting,  for  neither  he  nor  the  daughter  to  whom  he  was 
talking  at  the  time  had  thought  that  the  end  was  so  near. 
In  such  a quiet  way  he  had  always  wished  to  go,  with  no  sad 
good-bys,  with  faculties  keenly  alert,  with  loved  ones  close 
about  him. 

“Among  his  outstanding  characteristics  were  great  moral 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  causes  he  believed  to  be  right, 
and  a large  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  fighting  for  the  right 
as  he  saw  it.  His  picturesque  life  as  a Confederate  soldier 
added  to  his  natural  ability  to  entertain,  and  he  was  sought  by 
old  and  young  for  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  which 
sparkled  with  wit  and  was  fraught  with  wisdom.  He  was  the 
soul  of  honor,  and  the  fact  that  all  he  told  that  purported 
to  be  history  was  exactly  as  he  represented  it  to  be,  made 
his  company  highly  valued  by  scholars  and  intellectual 
people.  He  loved  the  old  soldiers  who  fought  beside  him  in 
the  war  and  kept  close  touch  with  them  where  it  was  possible. 
For  several  years  past  he  had  followed  the  custom  of  spending 
Memorial  Day  at  Abingdon  with  an  old  Confederate  who  has 
been  blind  for  eighteen  years,  when  the  conversation  would 
be  rich  in  thrilling  reminiscenses. 

“Tenderly  devoted  to  his  family  and  home,  without 
guile  in  the  business  world,  courageous  in  military  life, 
Captain  Davis  was  the  very  type  of  man  the  world  loves  to 
honor.” 

Capt.  J.  W.  Hubbard. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Hubbard,  aged  eighty-six  years,  died  at 
Weatherford,  Tex.,  after  some  months  of  failing  health.  He 
was  born  in  Warren  County,  Tenn.,  on  August  15,  1840, 
and  served  the  Confederacy  as  a member  of  Company  B, 
9th  Tennessee  Regiment.  He  moved  to  Parker  County  forty- 
six  years  ago  and  had  lived  there  continuously  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Captain  Hubbard  had  been  afflicted  with  deafness 
for  a number  of  years,  which  caused  him  to  depend  on  reading 
for  information.  He  was  a close  student  of  history  and  public 
affairs  and  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men  in  the  county. 

Captain  Hubbard  was  married  to  Mrs.  Belle  Collins  on 
April  30,  1872,  and  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  thirty-five  grandchildren  and  thirty-seven  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  an  honorable,  upright  citizen. 

[J.  M.  Richards.] 
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Richard  Higgins  Benton. 

Richard  Higgins  Benton  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Warrensburg,  Mo.,  December  19,  1925,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  daughters,  two  sons, 
eleven  grandchildren,  and  a sister.  He  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  September  28,  1841,  the  son  of  Levi  T.  and  Harriet 
Chinn  Benton,  the  family  going  by  wagon  train  to  Lexington, 
Mo.,  in  1853.  A few  months  later  they  purchased  a farm 
home  in  Greenton  Valley,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  La- 
fayette County,  Mo.,  and  this  was  the  Benton  homestead 
for  almost  seventy  years. 

Richard  Benton  joined  the  Christian  Church  at  Greenton 
when  seventeen  years  of  age  and  about  twenty  years  later 
helped  to  move  this  old  brick  church  building  to  Odessa,  and 
became  a charter  member  of  the  congregation  there. 

In  1886,  he  was  elected  to  the  judgeship  of  the  Lafayette 
County  Court,  serving  two  terms  in  that  capacity. 

He  was  a gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  serving  the 
full  four  years;  was  wounded  twice  in  battle,  and,  because  of 
the  fall  of  his  horse  in  a charge  during  the  fight  at  Grand 
Prairie,  near  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  captured  and  sent  to 
prison  at  Camp  Morton,  Ind.  This  was  in  October,  1863, 
and  during  the  following  bitter  winter,  Southern  men  suffered 
severely  at  Camp  Morton,  and  many  died  from  cold.  But 
Richard  Benton  lived  to  come  home  after  the  war  was  over 
and  in  later  days  to  be  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Confederate  Home,  near  Higginsville,  Mo.,  where  he 
was  honored  and  loved  by  the  many  fine  old  veterans  there, 
and  served  satisfactorily  in  that  position  for  twelve  years. 

On  November  5,  1874,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Lura  John- 
son, of  Greenton  Valley,  and  together  they  walked  life's 
ways  for  fifty-one  years,  celebrating  their  golden  wedding  in 
1924. 

Death  found  him  in  the  twilight  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
laid  to  rest  among  his  forefathers  in  the  old  Greenton  Cem- 
etery having  given  faithfully  his  eighty-four  years  to  the 
service  of  life. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Christian  Church  at 
Odessa,  and  among  the  songs  was  his  favorite — • 

“ How  firm  a foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 

Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  his  excellent  word ! ” 

Thomas  W.  Traylor. 

On  December  14,  1925,  just  as  the  sun  was  passing  over 
the  hills  before  the  twilight,  the  spirit  bugler  sounded  taps, 
and  Thomas  Winston  Traylor  answered  his  last  roll  call  and 
“crossed  over  the  river.’’ 

Born  in  the  old  plantation  days  in  Mississippi,  on  March 
14,  1846,  the  only  son  of  Valentine  and  Julia  Willis  Traylor, 
he  answered  his  State’s  call  to  arms  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
joined  Company  C,  2nd  Mississippi  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.  He 
was  ordered  to  Virginia  and  was  desperately  wounded  in  the 
Seven  Days’  Battle  in  1862.  His  lieutenant  wrote  him  long 
after  the  war  that  he  never  believed  he  would  survive  the 
terrible  wound;  but  he  was  young  and  full  of  Southern  grit, 
and  in  a few  months  was  back  on  the  fighting  line.  He  was 
again  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  1863,  and  again 
at  the  Wilderness  in  1864.  The  close  of  the  war  found  him  a 
prisoner  in  Fort  Delaware.  He  returned  home,  but  so 
desolate,  so  gloomy,  so  hopeless  was  the  outlook,  that  he  left 
for  the  brighter  land  of  the  West. 

Deciding  to  make  Texas  his  home,  he  went  to  Belton  in 
1886,  where  he  was  a true  and  genial  member  of  the  Bell 
County  Camp  of  Confederates,  No.  122,  and  served  as  Ad- 
jutant for  many  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist 


Church,  an  honest  man,  and  a maker  of  friends  everywhere, 
a welcome  guest  with  the  U.  D.  C.  in  their  entertainments. 
Now  he  sleeps  peacefully  in  the  beautiful  North  Belton 
Cemetery. 

[From  tribute  by  “A  Comrade.”] 

Peter  W.  Belleau. 

In  the  early  morning  of  January  29,  Comrade  Peter  W. 
Belleau  died  at  Apalachicola,  Fla.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  Camp  Tom  Moore,  No.  556  U.  C.  V.,  which  was 
organized  February  4,  1895,  with  a roster  of  fifty-one  true  and 
tried  veterans  of  the  Confederacy.  His  passing  leaves  the 
Camp  with  but  two  original  members  surviving. 

Comrade  Belleau  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  a native  of 
Canada.  When  a young  man  he  migrated  to  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  there  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  1st  Georgia  Infantry,  and  served 
as  a faithful  soldier  until  the  surrender.  Some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  married,  and 
built  up  a comfortable  home. 

Another  honored  name  has  been  added  to  the  death  roll  of 
our  Camp.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  he  bore  himself  like  the  brave  soldier  and  true  man 
that  he  was.  His  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  family  was  of  that 
type  that  never  faltered  or  wavered  in  prosperity  or  adversity. 
Although  quiet  and  unassuming  in  demeanor,  he  always  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  to  his  comrades  and  friends 
he  was  ever  faithful  and  true.  Now  that  he  has  passed  “over 
the  river”  to  join  his  comrades  in  the  great  beyond,  it  is  meet 
that  this  simple  but  sincere  and  well-deserved  tribute  be  paid 
to  his  memory. 

Comrade  Belleau  was  a devoted  and  consistent  Catholic 
and  died  in  the  consolation  of  his  faith.  Peace  to  his  ashes! 

[F.  G.  Wilhelm,  Adjutant.] 

Comrades  of  Fort  Worth  Camp. 

The  following  members  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  158  U.  C.  V., 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  passed  away  during  the  year  1925: 

J.  A.  Hutchinson,  Company  C,  5th  Mississippi  Infantry. 

T.  C.  Mitchell,  Company  K,  17th  Texas  Regiment. 

James  Bryant  Hutchinson,  Company  H,  15th  Alabama 
Regiment. 

D.  E.  Wolfe,  Company  K,  Bowery’s  Texas  Cavalry. 

W.  A.  Traylor,  Company  D,  13th  Georgia  Regiment. 

J.  H.  Dunlavy,  Company  F,  9th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

D.  F.  Green,  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 

W.  D.  McLean,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  Company  B,  19th 
Texas  Regiment. 

Judge  Sam  F.  Furman,  eighty-one  years,  Earl’s  Battery, 
South  Carolina. 

J.  M.  Crisman,  eighty-four,  26th  Alabama  Regiment. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Caperton,  eighty-seven,  enlisted  at  Fairview, 
Tex.,  as  missionary. 

L.  A.  Whitley,  eighty-five,  Company  A,  20th  Texas  Regi- 
ment. 

J.  S.  Lewis,  Company  E,  32nd  Alabama  Regiment. 

C.  S.  Morris,  Bell’s  Georgia  Regiment. 

J.  L.  Wooten,  Company  F,  7th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

William  Dobson,  seventy-nine,  Company  D,  Cobb’s 
Georgia  Brigade. 

F.  M.  Burke,  eighty-five,  Company  D,  18th  Georgia 
Regiment. 

W.  J.  Hay,  eighty-one,  Company  B,  1st  Georgia  Regiment. 

Roily  Matkins,  eighty-four,  Company  C,  21st  Alabama 
Regiment. 

IJ.  M.  Hartsfield,  Commander.] 
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R.  O.  Simpson. 

R.  O.  Simpson,  born  in  Belleville,  Conecuh  County,  Ala., 
on  December  1,  1842;  died  November  19,  1925.  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Wesley  and  Civility  Jackson  Simpson.  The 
Simpson  family,  originally  from  Scotland,  went  to  Conecuh 
County  from  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

R.  O.  Simpson  spent  his  boyhood  in  Belleville.  Returning 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  May,  1861,  he  joined  a 
company  being  raised  by  Colonel  Hunter  at  Lowndesboro, 
which  became  Company  I,  2nd  Alabama  Cavalry,  Ferguson’s 
Brigade,  Wheeler’s  Command,  Jackson’s  Division.  They 
stayed  near  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  a year,  later  going  up  the 
Tombigbee  River  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  did  scouting  for 
a long  time  in  North  Mississippi.  They  were  in  numerous 
skirmishes  in  Alabama  and  saw  heavy  fighting  while  covering 
Johnston’s  retreat  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  Young  Simp- 
son was  in  North  Carolina  when  Lee  surrendered. 

After  the  war  he  went  to  Old  Snow  Hill  (now  F urman,  Ala.), 
and  there  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Gulley  on 
April  28,  1870.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to 
them,  all  surviving  him.  Comrade  Simpson  was  a merchant 
and  planter,  and  for  many  years  he  was  trustee  of  the  Southern 
University  at  Greensboro,  Ala.  He  was  a devout  Christian, 
a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  liberal  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Church  work  and  giving  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  advancement  of  all  religious  movements.  He  was  in- 
terested in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  South  and  in  the  up- 
building of  the  negro  race,  helping  in  their  educational  and 
religious  movements.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a trustee  of 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  He  helped  to 
establish  the  Snow  Hill  Industrial  Institute  for  negroes,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Following  a stroke  of  paralysis  in  1917,  he  was  an  invalid 
and  lived  quietly  at  his  home  in  Furman,  Ala.  Up  to  the  last 
he  showed  keen  interest  in  current  events,  national  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  The  last  Confederate  reunion  he  was 
able  to  attend  was  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  serving  on  Gen.  C.  W. 
Hooper’s  staff  as  major.  , 

[From  tribute  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Palmer.] 

Comrades  at  Louisville,  Miss. 

The  following  members  of  John  M.  Bradly  Camp,  U.  C.  V. 
of  Louisville,  Miss.,  have  died  since  the  reunion  at  Dallas,  Tex.: 

J.  F.  McMillen,  Company  I,  35th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
eighty-seven  years  old. 

D.  E.  McMillin,  1st  Mississippi  Cavalry,  eighty-one  years 
old. 

J.  W.  Turner,  Company  D,  Perrins  Regiment,  eighty  years 

old. 

William  Flake,  Company  D,  Perrins  Regiment,  eighty-six 
years  old. 

John  T.  McLeod,  Commander  Campany  I,  35th  Mississippi, 
eighty-three  years  old. 

[J.  Pink  Cagle,  Adjutant.] 

Comrades  of  Tennessee  Camp. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp,  No.  892  U.  C.  V.,  of  Martin, 
Tenn.,  has  lost  two  more  valued  members  in  the  passing  of 
J.  H.  Brunett,  eighty-two  years  old,  who  served  with  Com- 
pany A,  44th  North  Carolina  Infantry,  and  L.  W.  Travis, 
who  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
He  served  with  Company  H,  7th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

Both  of  these  comrades  were  good  soldiers  and  useful 
citizens.  Comrade  Travis  was  chaplain  of  our  Camp. 

[D.  J.  Bowden,  Adjutant.] 


Jasper  Newton  Stegall. 

Jasper  N.  Stegall,  who  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  January 
27,  1926,  was  born  in  Union  County,  N.  C.,  near  Monroe,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1840.  In  the  fall  of 
1857,  his  father,  W.  L.  Stegall,  moved  to  Tennessee  and  settled 
near  Lexington,  in  Henderson  County.  Jasper  Stegall  vol- 
unteered for  the  Confederacy  in  1861,  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and 
served  with  the  13th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Vaughan’s  Brigade, 
Cheatham’s  Division,  Hardee’s  Corp,  Army  of  Tennessee,  in 
Kenntucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Alabama; 
and  surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1865. 

He  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  fall  of  1866,  and  traveled 
for  a wholesale  dry  goods  house  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  married  Miss  Laura  West.  Going  to  St.  Louis  in 
1876,  he  then  engaged  in  the  cotton  commission  business,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  for  forty-six  years,  retiring  in  1922. 
He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter, 
also  two  granddaughters. 

Comrade  Stegall  was  a member  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  Tuscan  Lodge  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  also  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Overton  Casler. 

John  Overton  Casler  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Va., 
December  1,  1838,  and  enlisted  in  the  Potomac  Guards  from 

Hamshire  County,  Va.,  June 
6,  1861.  His  command  was 
afterwards  known  as  Com- 
pany A,  33rd  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, Stonewall  Jackson’s 
Brigade,  Ewell’s  Division, 
2nd  Army  Corps,  commanded 
by  Gen.  J.  A.  Early,  A.  N.  V. 
He  was  in  twenty-six  battles 
from  First  Manassas,  July  21, 
1861,  to  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, Va.,  September  19, 
1864,  when  he  was  wounded 
and  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Harrisburg.  From  there  he 
was  transferred  to  Company 
D,  11th  Virginia  Cavalry, 
Rosser’s  Brigade,  January  5, 
1865;  was  captured  near 
Morefield,  W.  Va.,  by  Sheridian’s  Brigade,  and  sent  to  Fort 
McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  which  prison  he  was 
released  May  2,  1865.  Returning  to  his  home,  he  settled  in 
Rockingham  County,  Va.,  and  married  Miss  Martha  E. 
Baugh,  of  Dayton,  Va.,  in  November,  1866.  In  1877  he 
settled  in  Grayson  County,  Tex.  In  1889  he  was  at  the  open- 
ing of  Oklahoma  and  settled  in  Oklahoma  City.  His  wife 
died  in  1922,  and  in  February,  1923,  Comrade  Casler  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  while  at  the  Confederate  Home  in 
Ardmore,  and  until  he  passed  away  January  8,  1926,  he  was 
totally  helpless.  Every  attention  and  care  from  a devoted 
daughter  and  others  was  given  him. 

He  was  a true  Confederate  soldier,  active  with  a few  others 
in  organizing  the  David  Hammond  Camp,  No.  177  U.  C.  V., 
at  Oklahoma  City  in  1892,  and  was  a member  of  this  camp  for 
thirty-four  years.  For  several  years  he  was  commander  of 
the  Oklahoma  Division,  U.  C.  V.  He  is  survived  by  three 
daughters  and  two  sons. 

[W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.] 
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B.  T.  Greer. 

The  last  taps  of  the  drum  of  life’s  battles  resounded  for 
B.  T.  Greer  on  January  31,  1926,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

B.  T.  Greer  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  and  Essie 
Nash  Greer,  early  pioneers  of  North  Mississippi,  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  descent.  His  father  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  helped  to  lay  off  the  county  site  of  Lowndes  County, 
Columbus,  Miss.  Young  Greer  enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
in  Company  G,  of  the  16th  Mississippi  Cavalry  Regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  he  married  Miss  Carrie  Carlisle,  of 
Aberdeen,  Miss.,  who  lived  only  a short  time.  He  was  married 
again  to  Miss  Mary  Jackie  Parker,  and  from  this  union  were 
born  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Church  soon  after  the  war,  and 
all  of  his  family  are  members  of  the  same  Church.  His  life 
of  stable  habits,  integrity,  honor,  and  Christian  virtues  fur- 
nish a living  example  to  the  younger  generation;  a man  of 
few  words,  simple,  unassuming,  good-natured,  respected,  and 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  square  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Luling,  Tex.,  where  he  lived  prior  to  going  to  Austin 
to  place  his  youngest  son  in  the  State  University.  Many 
lovely  flowers  covered  the  mound  where  soon  will  be  seen 
the  verdant  grass  of  a Texas  spring. 

Owen  Keene. 

“Uncle”  Owen  Keene,  who  died  April  27,  1925,  was  buried 
with  the  Masonic  Ritual,  in  the  cemetery  at  Pine  Level,  Fla. 

Though  the  victim  of  two  strokes  of  paralysis,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  he  retained  an  unusual  memory  and  was  cheerful 
and  uncomplaining  to  the  last. 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Church  when  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  lived  a Christian  life.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Julia 
A.  Durrance,  of  Bartow,  Fla.,  January  1,  1866.  In  spite  of 
his  limited  education,  by  much  reading  and  the  use  of  good 
common  sense,  he  became  a leader  among  men,  witnessed  by 
his  service  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers of  Manatee  County,  Fla.,  for  six  years. 

When  the  War  between  the  States  broke  out,  he  enlisted 
with  John  K.  Leslie’s  Company  K,  4th  Florida  Regiment, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Murfreesboro,  Jack- 
son,  Chickamauga,  and  Kenesaw  Mountain.  His  sympathy 
and  kindness  among  his  comrades  was  unsurpassed,  and  he 
made  many  lasting  friends.  He  was  especially  popular  among 
children,  always  greeting  them  cheerfully  and  having  some 
story  of  interest  to  tell  to  them. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Charles  Keene,  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Hendry,  of  Fort  Greene,  and  Mrs.  James  McLeod, 
of  Pine  Level,  Fla.,  making  his  home  with  the  latter  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  some  sixteen  years  ago. 

[Floy  M.  Hendry,  Washington,  D.  C.] 

William  M.  Dodson. 

William  Marshal  Dodson,  born  at  Donald,  Abbeville 
County,  S.  C.,  on  September  2,  1840,  died  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1926.  While  he  was  still  young  his  family  moved  to 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  his  discharge 
he  moved  to  Laurens  County,  S.  C.,  and  went  on  the  farm  and 
quietly  worked  to  build  up  his  country  again. 

He  was  a good  man,  a true  soldier  to  his  State,  and  a faith- 
ful member  of  his  Church.  He  has  gone  to  join  the  great 
host  of  the  gray  who  have  passed  over  the  river. 

[William  D.  Sullivan,  Sr.,  Gray  Court,  S.  C.] 


Comrades  of  the  Oklahoma  Confederate  Home. 

The  following  comrades  of  the  Oklahoma  Confederate 
Home,  located  at  Ardmore,  answered  the  last  roll  call  during 
the  year  of  1925: 

Pickney  T.  Shuford,  aged  80  years,  Company  A,  2nd  Texas 
Cavalry. 

William  A.  Miller,  aged  77,  Company  A,  1st  Virginia  Artil- 
lery. 

L.  J.  Bailey,  aged  79,  Company  F,  20th  Mississippi  In- 
fantry. 

John  G.  Butler,  aged  84,  Company  G,  5th  Georgia  Infantry. 

George  A.  Wimberly,  aged  79,  Company  C,  Bourland’s 
Texas  Cavalry. 

John  H.  Oliver,  aged  83,  Company  C,  6th  Alabama  Cavalry. 

William  S.  Allin,  aged  81,  Company  G,  9th  Georgia  In- 
fantry. 

Robert  E.  Moorehead,  aged  83,  Company  D,  lltn  Virginia 
Cavalry. 

William  H.  Smith,  aged  92,  Company  H,  1st  Missouri 
Cavalry. 

James  J.  Morrow,  aged  83,  Company  F,  2nd  Georgia  In- 
fantry. 

A.  T.  Lankford,  84,  Company  K,  1st  Cherokee  Cavalry. 

George  W.  Lewis,  aged  89,  Company  F,  7th  Tennessee  In- 
fantry. 

Benjamin  F.  Ramey,  aged  84,  Company  A,  32nd  Tennessee 
Infantry. 

M.  R.  Jackson,  aged  81,  Company  A,  24th  Tennessee  In- 
fantry. 

E.  C.  Moody,  aged  81,  Company  C,  5th  Texas  Cavalry. 

William  W.  Henry,  aged  86,  Company  A,  1st  North  Caro- 
lina Cavalry. 

Thomas  B.  Jones,  aged  81,  Company  D,  Arkansas  Cav- 
alry. 

Nick  Whitten,  aged  82,  Company  C,  1st  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

Also  the  following  women  inmates  of  the  Home:  Mrs. 
Bettie  Cantrell,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Holland,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Weddington. 

The  State  has  just  completed  a $40,000  addition  to  the 
hospital  building,  which  provides  for  forty  additional  beds. 
On  January  20,  there  were  123  inmates  of  the  Home. 

[William  D.  Matthews,  Commander  1st  Brigade,  Okla- 
homa Division,  U.  C.  V.J 

Henry  Clay  McGlasson. 

Henry  Clay  McGlasson,  son  of  John  H.  and  Mary  E. 
McGlasson,  was  born  in  Green  County,  Ky.,  August  13,  1844, 
and  died  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  January  2,  1926,  after  a short 
illness. 

He  entered  the  Confederate  army  when  quite  a young  boy, 
Capt.  Dick  Thompson,  his  first  captain  and  under  whom  he 
was  serving  when  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Camp  Morton. 
He  was  removed  from  there  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where  he 
was  held  four  months.  U pon  being  exchanged,  he  immediately 
reentered  the  Confederate  army  under  Capt.  Billy  Shacklett, 
whose  company  later  became  Company  F of  the  1st  Kentucky 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  He  was  in  the  battles  around  Atlanta 
and  Chattanooga,  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Dalton,  and  many  others,  ending  a splendid,  fearless 
military  career  under  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler. 

Henry  Clay  McGlasson  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  the 
little  town  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Ky.,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a member  of  the  Broadway  Baptist  Church,  at 
Fort  Worth.  He  served  in  the  official  capacity  of  deacon  in 
different  Churches  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Was  a subscriber 
for  the  Confederate  Veteran  since  1894,  and  preserved 
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every  number.  He  was  a loyal  member  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  had  some  part  in  all  its  activities 
until  he  became  too  feeble. 

He  is  survived  by  a devoted  wife  and  children.  Burial  was 
at  Wichita  Fallas,  Tex. 

Joseph  Lewis  Barham. 

Joseph  Lewis  Barham,  Commander  of  the  Urquhart- 
Gillett  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
and  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Southampton  County, 
died  at  Newsoms,  Va.,  on  December  20,  1925,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year. 

Comrade  Barham  was  one  of  the  battalion  of  cadets  which 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  sent  into  the  battle  of  New 
Market.  Afterwards  he  joined  a company  made  up  of  boys 
under  age  and  which  became  a part  of  the  44th  Virginia 
Battalion,  but  soon  got  a transfer  to  Company  A,  13th 
Virginia  Cavalry,  and  made  a gallant  soldier  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  surrendering  at  Appomattox. 

After  the  war  he  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
county,  which  he  represented  as  a member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Virginia,  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, a trustee  of  the  school  board,  and  president  of  the 
Meherrin  Valley  Bank  of  Newsoms. 

By  his  special  request,  “taps”  was  sounded  at  the  close  of 
the  burial  service.  It  was  late  afternoon,  and  twilight  was 
setting  in  when  the  thrilling  tones  rang  out,  “and  a parting 
echo  of  it  came  from  the  mist-shrouded  cemetery  shafts  and 
spires.”  David  Harrell,  the  sixteen-year-old  bugler  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  No.  1,  of  Portsmouth,  who  sounded  the  parting 
salute,  was  almost  the  age  of  the  veteran  he  honored  when  he 
marched  from  Lexington  for  the  encounter  at  New  Market, 
such  was  the  desperate  need  of  the  South  that  called  those 
boys  into  battle! 

J.  M.  Joyner. 

At  the  age  of  eighty- two  years,  J.  M.  Joyner  died  at  his 
home  near  Cockrum,  Miss.,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1925. 
He  was  a native  of  DeSoto  County,  Miss.,  and  served  through- 
out the  War  between  the  States  as  a member  of  Company 
E,  34th  Mississippi  Infantry.  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.  The  South  had  no  better  sol- 
dier than  J.  M.  Joyner. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  old  home,  where  he  died. 
He  never  married,  but  after  his  father  and  mother  died  he 
remained  at  home  with  two  sisters. 

I am  an  old  veteran  myself  and  soldiered  with  Comrade 
J.  M.  Joyner,  and  know  whereof  I speak.  He  was  a member 
of  DeSoto  Camp,  No.  220  U.  C.  V.  Surviving  him  are  two 
sisters.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a large  number  of 
friends. 

[S.  A.  Hughey,  Memphis,  Tenn.] 

George  W.  Batey. 

George  Walker  Batey  was  born  June  3,  1847,  at  Tunnel 
Hill,  Ga.,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Waco,  Tex.,  January  25, 
1926. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  V.  Albritton,  at  Bazette, 
Navarro  County,  Tex.,  May  30,  1887,  and  eight  children  were 
born  to  them;  two  survive  him,  also  nine  grandchildren  and  a 
sister. 

Comrade  Batey  was  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  about  forty  years,  living  a devoted 
Christian  life.  He  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Lodge  at  Milano,  Tex.  During  the  War  between  the  States, 
he  served  with  Company  B,  20th  Tennessee  Regiment. 


W.  H.  Miller. 

One  of  the  remarkable  lives  woven  into  the  chronicles  of 
the  western  part  of  Virginia  passed  beyond  the  sunset  on 
Friday,  January  8,  1926,  when  William  H.  Miller  died  at 
Baker,  W.  Va.,  in  his  ninety-third  year.  He  was  born  in 
Botetourt  County,  Va.,  in  1834,  the  second  son  of  Rev.  Thom- 
as Miller,  a pioneer  Lutheran  preacher,  and  Lydia  Painter, 
and  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  an  environment  calculated 
to  inculcate  the  Christian  virtues  and  lofty  purposes  which 
animated  his  whole  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
was  a great-grandson  of  that  George  Painter,  whose  murder 
by  the  Indians,  as  told  in  Kerchival’s  “History  of  the  Valley,” 
was  one  of  the  tragic  and  thrilling  episodes  of  the  early 
history  of  this  section. 

His  early  education  was  received  in  Madison  and  Shen- 
andoah Counties,  and  at  Roanoke  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1860 — and  he  was  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
that  famous  school,  which  has  given  to  Virginia  and  America 
some  of  its  great  men.  In  the  fall  of  1860  he  entered  the 
Southern  Theological  Seminary  (now  Hampden-Sidney) 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  It  was  but  a little  while  before 
the  war  came  on,  and  young  Miller  enlisted,  in  April,  1861,  in 
a company  organized  at  the  college,  which  became  Company 
G,  of  the  20th  Virginia  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Pegram.  After  a short  stay  at  Camp  Lee,  Richmond,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  West  Virginia.  While  encamped 
at  Rich  Mountain,  eight  companies  of  the  regiment  were 
captured  in  attempting  to  join  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Laurel  Hill.  These  companies  were  paroled,  and  Comrade 
Miller  remained  on  parole  until  the  summer  of  1862,  during 
which  time  he  taught  school.  In  July,  1862,  the  regiment 
was  exchanged.  His  company  was  ordered  to  Richmond, 
but,  by  permission,  he  joined  a battery  of  Mountain  How- 
itzers, under  command  of  Captain  Logan,  which  was  to 
serve  with  a regiment  of  mounted  infantry  under  Col.  H.  A. 
Edmondston,  of  Salem,  Va.  On  the  resignation  of  Captain 
Shelburn  as  quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  thus  served  until 
the  regiment  was  brigaded  with  two  Kentucky  regiments, 
Captain  Miller  was  promoted  to  quartermaster  of  the  brigade, 
rank  of  major,  serving  with  it  until  the  fall  of  1864,  when  a 
part  of  the  regiment  was  dismounted  and  assigned  to  Gracie’s 
Brigade  at  Petersburg,  and  he  went  with  that  part  as  major 
and  quartermaster. 

At  the  last  he  was  in  command  of  the  entire  transportation 
of  General  Lee’s  army.  From  Appomattox  Courthouse  he 
went  with  the  brigade  to  Fortress  Monroe,  took  a boat  for 
Baltimore,  and  got  home  by  the  first  available  mode  of  travel. 

“From  this  time  until  the  spring  of  1880,  I did  whatever 
I could  find  to  do,  but  principally  teaching,”  he  said.  In 
the  spring  of  1880,  he  entered  the  government  service, 
resigning  in  1912. 

Comrade  Miller  married  Miss  Martha  Miller,  of  Hardy 
County,  W.  Va.,  in  1869,  and  born  of  this  union  were  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  five  children  surviving  him.  After 
funeral  services  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  was  buried 
with  Masonic  rites  by  the  Moorefield  Lodge,  of  which  he 
was  a member. 

Samuel  H.  Shaffer. 

Samuel  H.  Shaffer  passed  away  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Harper,  at  Horton,  Randolph  County,  W.  Va.,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Mr.  Shaffer  was  a pioneer  resident  of  Horton,  was  a 
Confederate  soldier  ,and  was  a member  of  McNeil’s  Rangers 
of  Hardy  County,  serving  during  the  entire  four  years  of  war. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  It  has  been 
pleasing  to  note  the  increased  interest  in  the  bestowal  of  the 
Cross  of  Service  on  World  War  veterans,  as  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  observances  throughout  the  land  of  January  the 
19  as  a day  of  bestowal.  The  ceremonies  incident  to  these 
presentations  of  the  Cross  were  dignified  and  impressive,  as 
is  enjoined  upon  the  organization  by  the  rules  adopted.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  this  bestowal  may  only  be  made  on 
the  following  days: 

Janyary  14,  birthday  of  Commodore  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury;  January  19,  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  (com- 
memorative of  the  army) ; Memorial  Day  (commemorative 
of  the  private  soldier);  June  3,  birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis 
(recognition  of  government);  September  27,  birthday  of  Ad- 
miral Raphael  Semmes  (recognition  of  the  navy);  November 
11,  Armistice  Day  (commemorative  of  the  World  War). 

While  this  beautiful  service  to  our  World  War  veterans  is 
in  its  infancy,  it  behooves  us  to  guard  with  jealous  care  those 
rules  which  tend  to  insure  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of 
these  presentations.  The  knowledge  that  only  on  certain 
days  is  the  general  organization  throughout  the  land  bestowing 
this  decoration  through  the  various  Chapters  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  ob- 
servance. That  the  occasion  be  one  of  decided  ceremony  and 
that  the  Cross  be  presented  to  the  veteran  in  person,  whenever 
possible,  will  tend  to  show  the  high  value  the  organization 
places  upon  the  Cross  and  upon  all  that  it  signifies. 

The  following  communication  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
Cross  of  Service,  coming  as  it  does  from  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rountree, 
chairman  of  Committees  on  World  War  Records  and  In- 
signia, will  prove  of  value: 

“The  securing  of  the  Cross  of  Service  for  World  War  vet- 
erans and  all  application  papers,  rules,  etc.,  connected  there- 
with, will  from  now  on  be  conducted  by  the  Custodian  of 
Crosses  (Mrs.  R.  P.  Holt,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.)  and  the 
State  and  Chapter  Recorders.  This  action  was  taken  upon 
recommendation  of  the  World  War  Record  Committee  and 
adopted  at  the  Hot  Springs  convention  and  is  in  accord  with 
the  original  plan  and  recommendation  of  the  World  War 
Record  and  Insignia  Committees  two  years  ago,  but  has  not 
been  put  into  force  during  this  period  for  the  reason  that  as 
the  bestowal  of  these  medals  was  an  entirely  new  undertaking, 
the  rules  and  requirements  of  which  were  unfamiliar  to  all 
save  the  committee  and  directors,  it  would  have  brought  about 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  had  the  work  been  turned 
over  to  those  wholly  unfamiliar  with  its  details  at  the  time 
it  was  first  begun. 

“ From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  committee 


to  have  the  Cross  of  Service  conducted  by  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  Cross  of  Honor,  as  the  two  decorations  are 
closely  linked  together  by  ties  of  loyal  military  service  of  two 
generations.  This  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  design  and  is  the 
full  intention  of  the  U.  D.  C.  It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting 
that  the  two  be  cared  for  together,  and  that  as  the  number  of 
Crosses  of  Honor  conferred  decreases  that  of  the  Cross  of 
Service  will  increase. 

“After  two  years  spent  in  familiarizing  State  and  Chapter 
officers  with  the  rules  and  details  of  award,  the  Insignia  Com- 
mittee and  the  World  War  Record  Committee  feel  that  the 
bestowals  of  the  Cross  of  Service  can  now  be  handled  by  the 
Custodian  and  State  Recorders  of  Crosses  as  originally  in- 
tended without  undue  hardship  to  these  officers.  For  this 
reason  the  recommendation,  as  adopted  at  Hot  Springs,  was 
made  by  the  committee.  Not  that  the  committee  or  the 
Directors  desired  to  give  up  the  work  or  were  unwilling  to 
continue  the  service  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  but  because  they 
realized  that  the  proper  time  had  arrived  for  the  carrying 
out  of  their  original  plan  with  least  possible  delay  and  the 
establishing  thereby  of  the  permanent  system  of  conducting 
the  work.” 

Mrs.  R.  Philip  Holt,  Custodian  of  Crosses  of  Honor  and 
Service,  has  sent  out  a circular  for  the  information  of  those 
wishing  to  bestow  Crosses.  An  adherence  to  these  rules  will 
insure  promptness  in  receiving  the  Crosses. 

Education. 

From  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  comes  the  following  letter,  which  should  encourage 
the  Chapters  and  inspire  them  to  higher  endeavor  in  the  de- 
partment of  education: 

“Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  25,  1926. 
“Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Lawton, 

“ Charleston,  S.  C. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Lawton:  I beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  check 
for  $174.25  which  your  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 

have  made  available  for  Miss , who  is  now  a student  at 

Peabody.  In  thanking  you  for  this  assistance  to  Miss 

I wish  to  say  that  she  is  not  only  a worthy  student  in  need, 
but  she  is  one  of  our  most  brilliant  minds  and  finest  per- 
sonalities. Your  organization  is  making  a sure  investment  in 

Miss -,  for  I feel  that  money  put  in  young  people  of  great 

promise  and  real  bigness  of  soul  is  the  very  finest  investment 
that  can  be  made. 

“Thanking  you  again  for  helping  us  in  our  endeavor  to 
bring  the  best  minds  into  the  teaching  profession,  I am 

“Very  sincerely  yours,  Charles  E.  Little,  Treasurer .” 
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Needy  Confederate  Women. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  be  in  a city  in  which  dwells 
one  of  our  needy  Confederate  women,  one  who  receives  from 
this  organization  monthly  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars. 

In  order  to  verify  her  address,  I was  requested  by  one  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  call  at  the  house  in  which  she 
stays.  This  I did,  and  was  requested  to  climb  the  three  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  attic  room,  in  which  I found  the  little  old  lady 
in  her  old  rocking-chair.  It  was  a cold  day,  and  she  sat  warm- 
ing her  shriveled  hands  by  the  little  blaze  in  the  stove.  Her 
bright  eyes  shone  forth  from  under  the  old-fashioned  cap  she 
was  wearing,  as  she  eagerly  seized  my  hands  and  expressed 
much  gratitude  for  our  thought  of  her. 

I had  heard  her  story  from  others,  and  I sat  watching  those 
poor,  shriveled  old  hands,  tremblingly  held  to  the  blaze; 
hands  that  have  ministered  to  others  and  are  now  misshapen 
and  roughened  by  service;  hands  that  helped  to  prepare  for 
burial  her  husband  brought  back  to  her  from  First  Manassas 
— shot  through  the  heart.  She  did  not  sit  down  then  in  her 
agony  and  wring  those  hands,  tender  and  white  and  beloved, 
but  she  set  to  work  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning,  while  her 
two  brothers  were  at  the  front;  and  when  they  were  killed — 
one  brought  home  to  her,  and  the  other  buried  where  he  fell — 
she  took  up  life  with  that  dauntless  courage  of  the  women 
of  the  sixties,  those  brave  wives  of  brave  men,  and  labored 
on. 

So  to-day,  we,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
step  from  our  Cadillacs  and  pull  our  furs  more  closely  about 
us,  and  open  our  hearts  and  our  jeweled  purses  and  take  there- 
from fifteen  dollars  to  keep  the  brave  spirit  within  the  weather- 
beaten bodies  of  these  fine  old  women,  and  those  poor  hands 
clasp  ours  in  gratitude,  gratitude  from  them,  the  heroines 
of  those  dark  days,  to  us,  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  organized  to  care  for  the  veterans  and  their 
widows!  There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  it,  this  work  is 
not  heralded  in  the  newspapers,  this  service  to  these  old 
folks. 

We  see  there  simply  a little  old  lady  in  her  old  rocking- 
chair,  with  empty  hands,  and  her  empty  days,  waiting  for 
the  summons. 

As  we  leave  her  in  her  upper  room,  we  think  of  those  others 
on  our  waiting  list,  those  who  cannot  even  receive  from  us  the 
small  amount  of  fifteen  dollars  a month — because  the  Chapters 
do  not  contribute  it. 

From  Boston  to  California,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
we  are  able  to  care  for  only  twenty-seven  of  these  brave  old 
souls. 

Recently  a letter  came  showing  the  condition  of  one  of  our 
women  in  far-away  Brazil. 

Daughters,  as  a memorial  to  your  mothers  who  were  spared 
this  pitiable  ending,  will  you  not  lend  a helping  hand  to  these 
old  ones  treading  the  solitary  way? 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  files  the  appeals  of  those 
whom  we  cannot  help — because  the  money  is  not  there. 

In  Memoriam. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  A.  A.  Campbell,  of  Wytheville,  Va., 
we  mourn  the  passing  of  a prominent  and  distinguished 
Virginia  gentleman.  Our  feelings  of  tender  sympathy  are 
stirred  for  his  wife,  our  friend  and  coworker  and  former 
general  officer.  We  extend  to  her  our  love  and  sympathy, 
and  pray  that  she  may  be  upheld  in  this  hour  of  darkness 
and  sorrow. 

With  every  good  wish  for  the  members  of  our  great  or- 
ganization, I am  always 

Yours  most  cordially,  Ruth  Lawton. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Arkansas. — -Arkansas  has  been  all  astir  for  Stone  Mountain 
week.  The  governor,  in  a proclamation,  called  upon  Churches, 
schools,  civic  clubs,  patriotic  bodies,  and  other  organizations 
to  arrange  for  special  programs  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  as 
the  week  included  the  birthdays  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson. 
Arkansas  will  have  five  generals  represented  on  this  monu- 
ment— Fagan,  Govan,  Churchill,  Hindman,  and  Pat  Cle- 
burne. 

Memorial  Chapter,  of  Little  Rock,  is  filled  with  special  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  just  now  over  the  prize  Children’s 
Chapter  of  the  State.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Mourning,  of  that  Chapter, 
has,  within  the  year  past,  organized  the  Margaret  Rose  Chap- 
ter, with  membership  reaching  the  two-hundred  mark.  Sure- 
ly, in  the  near  future,  these  members  will  be  a valuable  asset 
in  our  historical  work. 

* * * 

New  York. — The  Confederate  Veterans’  Camp,  of  New 
York,  gathered  on  January  19  to  celebrate  their  great  leader’s 
one  hundred  and  nineteenth  birthday  and  to  honor  his 
memory.  The  exercises  were  at  the  Astor  Hotel,  beginning 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  once  more  the  old  gray  uniforms,  the 
Confederate  Crosses,  and  the  Stars  and  Bars  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  Southern  commander  was  eulogized  as  a 
great  soldier  and  as  an  inspiration  to  his  men  and  to  his  cause. 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  made 
the  address,  and  Paul  C.  Whipp  read  “Lee’s  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  His  Army.”  Maj.  Clarence  R.  Hatton,  Commander 
of  the  New  York  Camp,  also  spoke.  Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe 
Schuyler  presented  Crosses  of  Honor  and  Crosses  of  Service 
to  Confederate  veterans  and  to  veterans  of  £he  World  War 
who  were  lineal  descendants  of  a soldier  or  sailor  in  the  Con- 
federate forces.  Gen.  G.  M.  Cralle  was  present  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Summerall,  com- 
manding the  Second  Corps  Area. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  New  York  City  as- 
sisted the  Camp  in  this  celebration.  Mrs.  James  Harvie 
Dew,  President  of  the  New  York  Division,  with  the  three 
Chapters  in  the  city,  headed  by  Mrs.  James  Henry  Parker, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Tupman,  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Topping,  were 
present  and  their  Chapters  represented.  After  the  program, 
supper  was  served  and  music  and  dancing  followed. 

No  other  event  on  the  social  calendar  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  more  eagerly  anticipated  than  the  annual  reception 
which  Mrs.  James  Henry  Parker,  President  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  gives  in  honor  of  the  members  of  that  Chapter. 

On  January  16,  from  four  to  seven  P.M.,  the  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  Astor  was  turned  into  a Southern  scene  of 
flowers,  palms,  beautiful  women,  and  handsome  men,  whose 
happy  greetings  rang  jovially  throughout  the  halls,  as  friends 
from  the  States  of  Dixie  met  and  renewed  friendships  of  other 
days. 

Mrs.  Parker,  handsomely  gowned,  received  alone,  greeting 
with  a cordial  handclasp  and  a smile  of  welcome  each  of  the 
several  hundred  guests  who  responded  to  her  invitation,  while 
an  invisible  orchestra  played  the  beloved  tunes  of  the  South- 
land that  never  grow  old,  but  send  new  thrills  through  the 
heart  each  time  the  melodies  reach  the  ear. 

Delicious  refreshments  were  enjoyed,  while  friends  gathered 
in  groups  to  renew  friendships  and  to  be  carried  back  to 
“Old  Virginny,”  or  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  or  “Mary- 
land, My  Maryland,”  or  “Way  Down  upon  the  S’wanee 
River,”  or  any  other  of  the  dear  homelands  of  “Away  Down 
South  in  Dixie.” 

Mrs.  Parker’s  guest  list  included  all  the  New  York  Chapters, 
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the  New  York  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and  the  New 
York  Camp  of  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  For  twenty- 
six  years  she  has  served  as  President  of  the  New  York  Chap- 
ter, doing  much  all  the  while  for  its  advancement  and  that 
of  Southern  ideals  and  accomplishments. 

* * * 

South  Carolina. — The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  South  Carolina  Division  was  held  at  Spartanburg,  De- 
cember 1-3,  with  the  Spartanburg  Chapter  as  hostess.  Tues- 
day evening,  designated  as  “Past  Presidents’  Evening,” 
was  auspicious  in  its  opening  with  every  officer  of  the  Division, 
except  one,  and  the  majority  of  the  Past  Presidents  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  convention  was  distinctive  in  having  as  honor  guests 
the  President  General,  Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Lawton;  Miss 
Mary  B.  Poppenheim,  Past  President  General;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Smith,  Recording  Secretary  General;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Wright; 
ex-Recording  Secretary  General;  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins,  Presi- 
dent Washington  State  Division;  General  McLaurin,  Com- 
mander South  Carolina  Confederate  Veterans;  General 
Kinard,  Commander  Army  Northern  Virginia,  S.  C.  V.;  Gen- 
eral Lewis,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  C.  V. 

The  hearty  welcome  of  Mayor  Brown  and  Mrs.  William 
Maxwell,  President  of  the  local  Chapter,  and  others  voiced 
the  spirit  of  Spartanburg,  for  every  minute  not  crowded  with 
business  was  planned  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests. 

On  the  opening  evening,  Mrs.  Lawton  made  a splendid  ad- 
dress. South  Carolina  is  proud  of  her  adopted  daughter  and 
will  do  her  part  to  make  the  administration  a success. 

Handsome  pins  were  presented  on  this  same  evening  to  all 
the  living  Past  Presidents  of  the  South  Carolina  Division, 
twelve  in  number. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  business  session  began.  Mrs. 
Oscar  Black,  Division  President,  presiding.  Her  report 
showed  that  the  State  has  gone  forward  in  every  line  of  en- 
deavor. This  year  1,035  new  members  were  enrolled;  eight 
new  Chapters  were  organized;  and  two  are  in  the  process  of 
organization.  Intensive  efforts  were  made  to  organize  C.  of 
C.  Chapters  and  Camps  S.  C.  V.,  and  the  result  was  gratifying. 
A larger  amount  of  work  has  been  done  for  the  veterans  and 
for  the  “Women  of  the  Sixties”  than  ever  before. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  passes  through  this  State, 
and  four  handsome  bowlders  mark  the  Highway;  and  the 
order  was  given  in  November  for  permanent  markers  in 
granite. 

South  Carolina  gave  last  year  $625  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fund,  and  liberal  pledges  were  made  for  1926. 

The  educational  work  takes  on  a stronger  hold  each  year, 
the  fact  being  accepted  that  the  education  of  the  descendants 
of  Confederate  veterans  is  most  constructive  and  a perpetual 
monument  to  their  memory. 

Historical  Evening  was  filled  with  good  things,  and  a very 
elaborate  and  enjoyable  program  was  given.  The  summary  of 
work  showed  that  more  had  been  accomplished  this  year  in 
the  historical  department  than  ever  before.  General  U.  D.  C. 
and  Division  prizes  were  presented  on  this  evening  and  were 
many  in  number.  There  was  much  rejoicing  that  the  Prize  of 
Prizes — the  President  General — the  Blount  Loving  Cup,  the 
Faris  Loving  Cup,  the  prize  for  the  Director  going  “over  the 
top”  for  our  official  book,  $50  for  World  War  Records,  and  the 
Hyde  Medal  were  brought  from  the  general  convention. 

Gen.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Confederate  veteran  of  Anderson,  talked 
to  the  convention  relative  to  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  reviving 
Camps  U.  C.  V.,  and  the  Division  pledged  to  take  up  this 
work  at  once. 

An  interesting  plan,  which  South  Carolina  hopes  to  ma- 


terialize in  the  near  future,  is  to  place  a monument  in  the 
South  Carolina  Circle  in  Vicksburg  Memorial  Park  to  the 
South  Carolinians  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Vicksburg. 

A pleasing  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  presentation 
by  J.  E.  Breazeale,  a veteran  of  Camp  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of 
Anderson,  of  a handsome  life-sized  portrait  in  oil  of  Gen. 
Barnard  Bee,  to  be  placed  in  the  Battle  Abbey,  Richmond, 
Va.  This  painting  was  the  gift  of  the  Dixie  Chapter  of  An- 
derson to  Camp  Stephen  D.  Lee. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Mauldin,  of  Pickens,  was  elected  President.  The 
retiring  President  has  been  lovingly  and  ably  supported  by 
the  Daughters,  and  the  incoming  President  has  the  pledge  of 
continued  interest. 

The  social  features  were  many  and  varied,  the  principal 
functions  being  a reception  given  by  Converse  College,  two 
elaborate  lunches  served  by  the  Spartanburg  Chapter,  a 
brilliant  banquet  tendered  by  the  men’s  clubs  of  the  city,  an 
automobile  drive  to  places  of  interest  by  the  local  D.  A.  R. 
Chapter,  and  a reception  at  the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  with  exercises  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  the  tourist’s  city,  Cam- 
den. The  South  Carolina  Division  will  go  to  the  next  general 
convention  at  Richmond  with  an  invitation  for  the  1927 
general  convention  to  meet  in  Charleston. 

A Columbia  committee,  composed  of  CapL  W.  H.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  Sophia  Swindell,  and  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Beard,  requested  at 
the  convention  in  Spartanburg  that  the  Chapters  of  the 
South  Carolina  Division  recognize  the  faithful  and  efficient 
services  of  Mrs.  Helen  Myers,  infirmary  nurse  at  the  Con- 
federate Home  in  Columbia,  by  making  up  a Christmas  purse 
for  her.  A number  of  Chapters  and  individuals  responded  and 
a check  for  one  hundred  dollars  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Myers, 
who  was  most  grateful.  Mrs.  Myers’s  only  absence  from  the 
Home  during  her  four  years  there  was  on  account  of  a two- 
week  illness,  when  she  wao  confined  to  a hospital. 

* * * 

Texas.— -Mrs.  J.  K.  Bivins,  Longview,  has  again  been 
elected  President  of  the  Texas  Division.  In  her  message  to 
the  Chapters  of  her  State,  she  has  given  a most  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  work  for  the  year.  Her  message  shows  a grasp 
and  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  Division  which  should 
presage  great  accomplishment  for  Texas  during  the  coming 
year.  February  she  designated  as  a month  for  getting  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Confederate  Veteran;  March  for  member- 
ship drives;  April  and  May  for  memorial  and  historical  work; 
June  for  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  “Women  of  the  the  South 
in  War  Times,”  and  educational  work. 

* * * 

Virginia. — Every  indication  points  to  a successful  year  for 
Virginia  Division.  The  President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ford,  held  her 
first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
Richmond,  on  January  14.  This  meeting  was  largely  at- 
tended and  many  matters  of  importance  were  discussed. 
After  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  Board  was  delightfully  en- 
tertained at  luncheon  by  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph,  Presi- 
dent of  Richmond  Chapter,  and  Mrs.  John  Bagby,  repre- 
senting Lee  Chapter. 

The  Lee  Chapel  and  Mausoleum  Committee  also  held  a 
meeting  in  Richmond  the  same  day,  and  outlined  plans  for 
completing  the  Endowment  Fund  for  the  support  of  the  Cus- 
todian at  Lee  Chapel.  At  the  State  convention  at  Roanoke 
in  October,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  completion  of  this  en- 
dowment the  special  work  of  the  Division  for  the  year. 

On  January  14,  from  four  to  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
four  Chapters  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Richmond 
united  in  giving  a most  delightful  reception  in  honor  of  their 
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Division  President,  Mrs.  Ford.  The  reception  was  held  at 
the  Confederate  Museum,  the  White  House  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  was  a most  enjoyable  occasion. 

On  January  15,  several  officers  of  the  Division  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Board  were  guests  of  the  Ninth  of  June  Chap- 
ter, C.  of  C.,  of  Petersburg.  The  invitation  was  extended 
through  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Nixon,  Division  Director  of  the 
Children  of  the  Confederacy.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
David  Lyon,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  newly  discovered  Confederate 
tunnels  on  the  Rives  farm  near  Petersburg,  the  visitors  were 
taken  through  the  tunnels  on  a tour  of  inspection. 

Col.  James  Anderson,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a Union  vet- 
eran, but  an  honorary  member  of  A.  P.  Hill  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
was  present,  as  well  as  a number  of  Confederate  veterans. 
Colonel  Anderson  was  making  his  annual  visit  to  Petersburg 
to  celebrate  General  Lee’s  birthday,  which  has  been  his  cus- 
tom for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  birthdays  of  the  South’s  beloved  heroes,  Lee,  Jackson, 
and  Maury,  were  widely  celebrated  all  over  Virginia.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  there 
was  a celebration  of  some  kind.  In  many  instances  banquets 
were  served  to  the  veterans.  The  Hope-Maury  and  Pickett- 
Buchanan  Chapters,  of  Norfolk,  celebrated  January  19  to- 
gether with  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  Pickett-Buchanan  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  being  their  honored  guests. 

The  Turner  Ashby  Chapter,  of  Winchester,  gave  a very 
brilliant  entertainment  in  honor  of  their  veterans  and  pre- 
sented a battle  flag  to  the  Handley  School. 

Richmond  Chapter  presented  twenty-two  Crosses  of  Serv- 
ice to  World  War  veterans  on  the  evening  of  January  19,  in 
the  historic  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Kirkwood  Otey  Chapter,  of  Lynchburg,  entertained  the 
veterans  of  Garland  Rhodes  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at  dinner  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  Col.  Aubrey  Strode  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  Division  President  was  guest  of  honor. 

Alleghany  Chapter,  at  Covington,  celebrated  Lee-Jackson 
Day  on  January  21  with  a most  interesting  historical  pro- 
gram. Mr.  R.  B.  Stephenson  spoke  on  the  inspiration  to  be 
gained  from  the  lives  of  the  two  great  generals.  Readings 
and  music  made  a very  interesting  evening. 

The  Education  Committee  of  Richmond  Chapter,  of  which 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Newell  is  chairman,  has  done  a fine  work  in  pub- 
lishing a little  book,  “The  Flags  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,”  which  gives  the  true  history  of  the  flags,  with  four 
colored  cuts  of  Confederate  flags,  showing  the  correct  design, 
taken  from  the  actual  flags  in  the  Museum  at  Richmond. 

Lee  Chapter,  Richmond,  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the 
Jefferson  Hotel  on  February  3.  At  this  meeting  a special 
Valentine  Reception  was  arranged,  with  the  help  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Chapter,  for  the  members  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly. Lee  Chapter  has  applied  for  ten  Service  Crosses. 
They  have  an  entertainment  each  month  in  the  year  for  the 
hospital  at  the  Confederate  Home  and  for  the  old  ladies  in 
the  Home  for  Needy  Confederate  Women. 

* * * 

West  Virginia.— Ax  the  State  convention  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Division,  held  in  Clarksburg  last  September,  it  was  de- 
cided to  buy  from  a worthy  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy 
residing  in  Virginia,  who  is  in  needy  circumstances,  an  antique 
quilt  that  she  offered  to  sell,  and  the  quilt  will  be  presented 
by  the  West  Virginia  Division  to  Arlington  upon  its  restora- 
tion. The  following  extract  from  a letter  describes  the  quilt: 
“At  a quilting  party  given  at  Lee  Hall  in  1770,  announcing 
the  approaching  marriage  of  Lettice  Lee,  whose  grandmother 
was  Lettice  Corbin,  daughter  of  Gen.  Henry  Corbin,  and 
whose  brother  was  Henry  Lee,  the  renowned  “Light  Horse 


Harry  Lee”  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  father  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  this  quilt  was  quilted  by  Ann  Parker  Carter, 
Nancy  Carter,  Lettice  Tuberidle,  Jennie  Corbin,  Matilda 
Lee,  (“The  Divine  Matilda”),  Jennie  Washington,  Lettice 
Lee,  and  other  attractive  young  belles  of  that  period.” 

Dr.  S.  D.  Hays,  a relative  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  offered  to 
the  United  Daughters  of  West  Virginia  a tract  of  land  near 
Jackson  Mills,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  birthplace  of 
General  Jackson,  on  which  to  erect  a museum  in  commemora- 
tion of  General  Jackson  and  the  stone  necessary  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a building.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  a Stone- 
wall Jackson  Memorial  Committee  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  work.  On  account  of  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  work  has  been  retarded,  but 
will  be  taken  up  again  later. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Randolph  County  Chapter  No.  267, 
and  the  untiring  work  of  our  new  State  President,  Mrs.  B. 
M.  Hoover,  the  Randolph  County  Court  at  its  levy  session  on 
August  11,  1925,  made  an  appropriation  for  a bronze  tablet 
to  be  placed  on  the  wall  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  courthouse, 
and  on  the  tablet  to  be  engraved  the  names  of  all  the  Ran- 
dolph County  men  who  served  in  the  World  War.  With  ap- 
propriate exercises,  the  tablet  was  unvelied  on  Armistice 
Day,  1925.  Working  with  the  Randolph  County  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  were  the  American  Legion,  the  American  Legion 
Auxilliary,  the  Elkin’s  Womens’  Club,  Randolph  County 
Chapter  American  Red  Cross,  the  Historical  Society,  the 
Rotary  Club,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Huntington  Chapter,  No.  150,  has  set  a good  example  for 
other  Chapters  in  organizing  a budget  system,  by  dividing  the 
membership  into  twelve  circles,  each  headed  by  a capable 
chairman.  Each  circle  is  responsible  for  one  meeting  a year 
and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  This  budget  of  $1,200  is 
ample  to  care  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  Chapter  during 
the  year.  Then  the  Chapter  as  a whole  unites  in  one  big  un- 
dertaking each  year  to  promote  good  fellowship  and  courteous 
cooperation.  This  fund  is  to  go  into  the  reserve  treasury. 

Two  new  Chapters  were  organized  in  West  Virginia  in 
1925,  the  Capt.  E.  D.  Camden  Chapter,  No.  1846,  at  Sutton, 
and  the  Princeton  Chapter,  No.  1876,  at  Princeton,  each  with 
a charter  membership  of  twenty-seven. 


THE  CROSS  OF  SERVICE. 

Information. 

No  S.  A.  T.  C.  boy  eligible  to  Cross  of  Service. 

No  duplicate  Cross  will  be  given. 

Do  not  write  on  the  margin. 

No  application  received  on  wrong  kind  of  blank. 

Be  sure  your  Chapter  number  is  correct. 

Positively  no  currency  accepted,  must  be  check  or  post 
office  money  order. 

Descendants  of  those  who  during  the  sixties  gave  only 
loyal  aid  not  entitled  to  Crosses;  their  ancestors  must  have 
given  military  service. 

Division  Recorders  order  all  blanks  from  Custodian  Gen- 
eral. Cross  of  Service  blanks,  two  cents  each.  Be  sure  to 
state  whether  Oversea  or  Home  Service  blanks  are  wanted. 
Chapters  order  from  their  Division  Recorders. 

All  applications  must  be  in  the  Custodian  General’s  office 
three  weeks  before  day  of  award. 

Her  books  will  close  October  15,  so,  remember,  if  you  want 
Crosses  for  November  11,  order  before  that  date. 

Crosses  $1  each,  which  must  accompany  application.  Each 
applicant  must  fill  out  three  application  blanks  legibly  (on 
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typewriter,  if  convenient),  and  all  signatures  must  be  in  the 
original  handwriting.  Send  all  three  application  blanks  to 
your  Division  Recorder,  who  will  sign  after  going  carefully 
over  same,  make  out  order  sheet,  and  send  to  Custodian 
General. 

Before  sending  applications,  see  that  all  blank  spaces  are 
correctly  filled  out. 

Be  sure  to  give  the  applicant’s  father’s  name,  his  paternal 
grandfather’s  name,  and  grandmother’s  maiden  name.  His 
mother’s  and  maternal  grandmother's  maiden  name,  and 
maternal  grandfather’s  name. 

The  first  date  asked  for  is  date  of  enlistment  or  registration; 
the  second  date  the  exact  date  he  went  in  service. 

Be  sure  that  the  full  record  of  the  applicant’s  lineal  Con- 
federate ancestor  is  given. 

Only  one  of  the  seven  forms  has  to  be  filled  out,  but  that 
must  be  correctly  filled  and  signed,  as  well  as  the  Certificate 
of  Verification. 

If  Form  I is  used,  give  file  number  and  page  or  original 
signature  of  Adjutant  General,  with  date,  or  if  second  part 
of  Form  I is  used,  fill  each  space. 

Form  II,  have  each  space  filled  and  the  original  signatures 
of  the  Adjutant  and  Commander;  without  these  the  form  is 
no  good. 

No  Associate  Members  accepted,  for  if  sons  or  grandsons, 
they  should  join  the  S.  C.  V.  and  then  fill  out  Form  VI. 

If  Form  III,  the  official  himself  must  sign  the  form  and,  if 
possible,  use  his  seal. 

If  Form  IV,  two  veterans  who  personally  knew  the  record 
of  the  applicant’s  ancestor  must  sign,  giving  their  company 
and  regiment. 

In  using  Form  V or  VI,  fill  in  each  space  and  sign  at  the 
proper  places  in  original  handwriting. 

Form  VII.  All  spaces  must  be  filled  and  the  full  Confed- 
erate record  given,  also  dates,  and  see  that  it  is  correctly 
signed. 

At  Hot  Springs  the  convention  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion that  relieved  the  World  War  Record  Directors  of  this 
work  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Division  Recorder  of 
Crosses.  So  after  January  19,  1926,  I shall  expect  all  order 
sheets  to  be  signed  by  the  Division  Recorder  of  Crosses. 

These  papers  will  be  of  untold  historical  value  in  the  future 
if  correctly  filled  out;  but  unless  they  are,  our  Crosses  will 
be  of  no  value  to  anyone;  so  be  honest  with  yourself  and  see 
that  each  paper  is  absolutely  correct  before  signing,  and  in 
that  way  you  will  be  saving  money  for  the  Chapters,  Divisions, 
and  the  general  organization,  and  at  the  same  time  writing 
history. 

Just  for  example:  As  Director,  and  now  Recorder  for  North 
Carolina,  I have  bought  copies  of  both  sets  of  the  rosters  of 
the  North  Carolina  troops,  1861-65,  so  as  to  try  to  verify 
every  record.  Only  Division  Recorders  can  well  do  that,  but 
if  each  one  who  handles  these  records  will  honestly  do  her 
part,  the  work  will  be  easier  and  the  postage  less. 

One  more  thing:  Let  me  beg  the  Chapter  officers  not  to 
sign  any  one  of  the  Forms  of  Proof  until  it  is  completely 
filled  out,  as  many  have  been  doing,  for  when  your  name  is 
signed  you  are  responsible  for  the  record  above,  and  you  never 
know  what  might  be  placed  above  your  signature.  Make 
your  signature  count  for  something. 

Pledging  my  very  best  efforts,  and  my  heart’s  desire  is  to 
please  you,  but  at  the  same  time  build  a foundation  for  this 
great  work, 

Respectfully  submitted,  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Holt. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


ijiatnriral  Srpartumtf,  1. 1.  <L 


Motto;  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.” 

Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 

HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1926. 

General  Topic:  The  Confederate  Cabinet. 

U.  D.  C.  Program  for  April. 

Two  Secretaries  of  State. 

Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  served  from  February  21  to 
July  25,  1861. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  served  from  July  25,  1861, 
to  March  18,  1862. 

Read  Toombs’s  farewell  to  the  Senate,  January  1,  1861. 

Read  Hunter  on  “Origin  of  the  Late  War.” 

Any  good  enclycopedia  will  give  the  main  biographical 
facts. 

In  addition  consult: 

“Civil  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.”  By  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

“Correspondence  of  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  1826-76,”  in 
American  Historical  Association  Report,  1916,  Volume  II. 

“Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,”  Volume  XVI. 
Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  by  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr. 

“Day  of  the  Confederacy.”  By  N.  W.  Stephenson. 

This  reference  list  is  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library. 


C.  OF  C.  PROGRAM. 

April. 

Writer:  William  Gilmore  Simms. 

Alabama,  seceded  January  11,  1861. 

“This  the  true  sign  of  ruin  to  a race 
It  undertakes  no  march,  and  day  by  day 
Drowses  in  camp,  or,  with  a laggard’s  pace, 

Walks  sentry  o’er  possessions  that  decay: 

Destined,  with  sensible  waste,  to  fleet  away; 

For  the  first  secret  of  continued  power 
Is  the  continued  conquest;  all  our  sway 
Hath  surety  in  the  uses  of  the  hour; 

If  that  we  waste,  in  vain  walled  town  and  lofty  tower!” 


ADDITIONAL  PRIZES. 

Two  splendid  new  prizes  for  work  in  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment were  offered  by  Tennessee  during  the  convention  at  Hot 
Springs,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Martin,  of  Memphis.  These 
prizes,  of  fifty  dollars  each,  are  memorials  to  her  grandfathers, 
Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  C.  S.  N.,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Paul 
Jones  Semmes,  C.  S.  A.  One  prize  is  for  the  best  paper  on 
“Admiral  Raphael  Semmes:  His  Service  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy,”  the  other  is  for  the  best  essay  on  “The  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.”  It  was  in  that  battle  that  her  maternal 
grandfather  was  killed. 

These  essays  come  under  the  same  rules  as  published  in  the 
February  Veteran. 


Write  to  the  Veteran  for  any  books  needed  in  this  histori- 
cal study. 
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Gonfefcerateb  Southern  dftemorial  association 


Mrs  A.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

Wall  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan ..First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Merry Treasurer  General 

4317  Butler  Place,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson  ....  Recording  Secretary  General 
^909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs  Rryan  W.  Collier  . . Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  Genera j 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas— Fayetteville Mrs.J.  Garside  Welch 

Washington,  D.  C Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Florida— Pensacola Mrs.  Horace  L.  Simpson 

Georgia— Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Miss Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

NorthCarolina — Asheville Mrs.  j.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina — Charleston Miss  I.  B.  Heyward 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Harve, 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Miss  Phoebe  Frazer,  653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


TO  C.  S.  M.  A.  WOMEN. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  The  date  for  the  reunion  has  been 
set  for  May  18—21,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  as  has  been  the 
custom  since  the  organization  of  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  to  meet  in  convention  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  which  was  made  possible  for  us  through  the  gen- 
erous courtesy  by  invitation  of  our  beloved  and  honored 
U.  C.  V.,  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  well  represented. 
Begin  to  plan  now  for  a large  delegation  and  to  include  in 
your  proposed  visit  a trip  to  Atlanta  to  seethe  masterful  effort 
to  immortalize  our  heroes  in  gray  on  the  face  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain. 

The  Work  at  Stone  Mountain. 

When  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Association  first 
proclaimed  to  the  world  the  princely  gift  from  the  Venable 
family  of  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  for  the  purpose  of 
carving  upon  its  face  in  bas-relief  a memorial  that  would  not 
be  equaled  in  all  the  world,  honoring  the  unsurpassed  heroism 
of  the  men  of  the  South,  from  every  quarter  rose  the  cry: 
“Impossible!  it  cannot  be  done.  No  human  agency  could 
accomplish  a task  so  herculean.”  Still  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  leaders  faith  held  strong  despite  every  dis- 
couragement, and  when  at  last  all  obstacles  were  overcome 
and  the  work  well  launched,  money  that  had  been  withheld 
pending  the  assurance  of  a successful  issue  came  pouring  in, 
and  now  workmen  are  busily  engaged  removing  tons  upon 
tons  of  surplus  granite  to  make  place  that  the  immortal 
figures  of  our  beloved  leaders,  Davis,  Lee,  and  Jackson,  may 
emerge,  living  likenesses,  from  out  the  side  of  this  majestic 
bowlder  to  tell  to  future  generations  the  story  of  soldier 
heroes  without  a peer.  And  future  ages  will  gaze  upon  the 
faces  of  godlike  men  who  knew  naught  of  bitterness  even 
when  overcome  by  superior  numbers,  and  who  stand  before 
the  world  to-day  justified  in  their  defense  of  the  righteous 
cause  of  self-government. 

Let  us  follow  their  noble  example,  uniting  as  one  people 
to  so  honor  them  that  when  the  final  stroke  is  made  and 
“finished”  written  across  the  face  of  Stone  Mountain,  not 
one  voice  shall  be  wanting  to  swell  the  glad  acclaim  that  shall 
rise  as  a pean  of  praise  to  Him  “who  doeth  all  things  well.” 

General  Chairman. 

The  President  General  is  pleased  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  as  general  chairman 
of  Stone  Mountain  interests  for  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  The  ac- 


ceptance of  Mrs.  Forrest  assures  some  splendid  work  which 
this  organization  hopes  to  do  to  aid  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Association.  Possessing  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
the  cause,  coupled  with  an  inspirational  spirit,  and  a charm 
of  manner  that  easily  wins  friends,  with  zeal  and  energy 
characterizing  all  her  undertakings,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Forrest  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion pledges  anew  its  best  effort  toward  carrying  forward  to 
successful  issue  the  masterful  efforts  to  immortalize  our 
Southern  heroes. 

Cordially  yours,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson. 

President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


C.  S.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

Your  Secretary  has  been  motoring  through  Florida  this 
winter,  a long-deferred  trip,  but  none  the  less  delightful. 
In  our  absence  from  home,  we  have  missed  many  things,  not 
the  least  being  our  regular  copies  of  the  Veteran  and  most 
of  our  mail. 

Many  of  the  Associations  have  been  busy  since  the  New 
Year,  but  I have  failed  to  receive  reports  from  them.  Our 
Dallas  Association,  which  continues  to  grow  and  to  ac- 
complish so  much,  sends  the  followiog  report  of  its  annual 
meeting: 

“Mrs.  Russell  V.  Rogers  was  elected  President  of  the 
Dallas  Southern  Memorial  Association  at  the  annual  luncheon 
and  business  meeting.  Other  officers  elected  were  as  follows: 
First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Wright;  Second  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Ingram;  Third  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Hoit;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Beddoe;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Miss  Belle  Hughes;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  F. 
L.  Schumpert;  Parliamentarian,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Davis;  Historian, 
Miss  Elise  Griffing;  Auditor,  Mrs.  George  W.  Gibson.  Mrs. 
Gibson  served  as  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee, 
Mesdames  A.  V.  Lane  and  Will  A.  Watkin  serving  with 
her. 

“There  was  also  an  election  of  the  following  directors:  Mes- 
dames A.  A.  Rembert,  Will  A.  Watkin,  T.  L.  Westerfield, 
Philip  Lindsley,  and  Thomas  Buford. 

“The  officers  gave  their  annual  reports,  that  of  the  Treasur- 
er showing  that  the  Dallas  Association  has  already  contributed 
to  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  fund  $500,  or  $1,000 
pledged  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  the  payment  of  same  placing 
the  Association  upon  the  Founders’  Roll  of  the  Stone  Moun- 
tain project.” 
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Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Galloway,  Wilmington,  N.  C Commander  in  Chief 

Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

H.  T.  Wilcox,  Marion,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

Paul  S.  Etheridge,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Ark Surgeon  in  Chief 

Joe  H.  Ford,  Wagoner,  Okla Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Lynchburg,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Rev.  Albert  S.  Johnson,  Charlotte,  N.  C Chaplain  in  Chief 

Don  Farnsworth,  New  York  City Commissary  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Galloway,  Chairman Wilmington,  N.  C. 

N.  B.  Forrest Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  M.  Kinard Newberry,  S.  C. 

Lucius  L.  Moss Lake  Charles,  La. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  A.  Morton Duncan,  Okla. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Army  Northern  Virginia John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Army  Tennessee Lucius  L.  Moss,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Army  Trans-Mississippi L.  A.  Morton,  Duncan,  Okla. 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Fort  Payne Dr.  W.  E.  Quinn 

Arkansas — Little  Rock E.  R.  Wiles 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland — Washington. 

Fielding  M.  Lewis 

Eastern  Division — New  York  City Silas  W.  Fry 

Florida — -Tampa S.  L.  Lowry 

Georgia — Savannah Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy 

Kentucky — Lexington W.  V.  McFerrin 

Louisiana — Monroe J.  W.  McWilliams 

Missouri — St.  Louis W.  Scott  Hancock 

Mississippi — Tupelo John  M.  Witt 

North  Carolina — Asheville C.  M.  Brown 

Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City J.  E.  Jones 

South  Carolina — Barnwell Harry  D.  Calhoun 

Tennessee — Memphis J.  L.  Highsaw 

Texas — Austin Lon  A.  Smith 

Virginia — Charlottesville T.  E.  Powers 

West  Virginia — Huntington G.  A.  Sidebottom 


All  communication  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Editor,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


“ON  TO  BIRMINGHAM I" 

General  Headquarters,  S.  C.  V., 
609-615  Law  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

1.  Collect  at  once  all  Camp  dues  possible  ($1  for  old  mem- 
bers, $2  for  new  members)  and  remit  to  Walter  L.  Hopkins, 
Adjutant  in  Chief,  609-615  Law  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 
As  soon  as  dues  are  received  individual  membership  cards, 
engraved  in  four  colors , will  be  sent  your  Adjutant  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  paying. 

2.  Put  on  a drive  to  increase  your  membership.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  you  have  your  local  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.  to 
appoint  a committee  to  work  with  a similar  committee  ap- 
pointed from  the  Camp. 

The  reunion  and  convention  of  the  Confederate  Veterans 
and  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  be  held  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  probably  in  May,  so  please  fill  out  the  inclosed  blank 
“Roll  of  Officers  and  Members”  at  once  and  return  with  your 
remittance  so  you  can  receive  the  official  1926  membership 
cards. 

The  railroads  are  going  to  be  exceedingly  strict  this  year  as  to 
whom  they  grant  the  reduced  rates.  The  certificate,  which 
will  enable  you  to  purchase  a ticket  to  the  convention  and 
reunion  at  the  reduced  rate,  will  be  issued  only  to  paid-up  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  and  official  ladies  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Individual  membership  cards  will  be  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  only  upon  the  receipt  of  dues  from  the 
Camp.  Admittance  to  the  social  functions  of  the  reunion  and 
convention  and  the  registration  at  Convention  Headquarters 
which  will  entitle  the  members  and  delegates  to  badges  will 
be  limited  to  the  paid-up  members  who  hold  the  1926  mem- 
bership cards  issued  by  Headquarters. 

Commanders  of  Brigades  and  Camps  should  immediately 
select  their  Official  Ladies  (one  Matron  of  Honor,  one  Spon- 
sor, one  Chaperon,  and  three  Maids  of  Honor)  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  make  their  arrangements  to  attend 
the  reunion.  As  soon  as  Official  Ladies  are  selected,  their 
names  and  addresses  should  immediately  be  sent  to  Head- 
quarters. 

I beg  of  you  to  send  check  for  your  Camp  at  once,  so  that 
the  members  can  receive  membership  cards  for  1926. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

Walter  L.  Hopkins. 

Adjutant  in  Chief,  S.  C.  V. 


Headquarters  A.  N.  V.  Department,  S.  C.  V. 

Newberry,  S.  C. 

General  Orders  No.  2. 

To  be  read  before  all  Camps  of  the  Department. 

1.  The  Commander  of  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Army 
Northern  Virginia,  desires  to  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  all 
Division  Commanders,  Adjutants,  and  Official  Staff  to  begin 
renewed  activities  at  once  for  a more  thorough  organization  in 
their  respective  Divisions. 

2.  Urge  the  adoption  of  systematic  and  workable  plan  to 
increase  membership  in  old  Camps,  revive  and  resurrect  those 
not  functioning,  and  organize  new  Camps  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  one  in  every  county  in  your  State. 

3.  Request  extreme  industry  in  collection  of  membership 
fees,  which  have  been  past  due  since  January  1,  1926,  and 
remit  by  Camps  as  soon  as  possible  to  Walter  L.  Hopkins, 
Adjutant  in  Chief,  Richmond,  Va.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant, as  all  memberships  have  lapsed  until  annual  dues 
are  paid. 

4.  It  is  the  ambition  of  your  Commander,  and  he  desires  to 
transmit  it  to  each  Division  Commander  of  our  Department, 
to  push  forward  with  determination  to  make  this  Department 
grow  as  never  before  along  all  lines  of  its  aspiration,  be- 
coming greater  and  larger  in  interest,  membership,  and  ac- 
complishment for  the  cause  we  all  love  and  are  striving  to 
perpetuate. 

5.  Your  Headquarters  earnestly  desire  the  fullest  and  most 
intimate  cooperation  with  all  Divisions  and  will  appreciate 
reports  from  time  to  time  of  the  undertakings,  progress,  and 
achievements  of  each  Division. 

A great  heritage  is  ours,  we  must  not  prove  unworthy. 

John  M.  Kinard, 

Commander  of  S.  C.  V.,  Army  Northern  Virginia. 

By  order  of 

J.  B.  Hunter,  Adjutant. 


Headquarters  Virginia  Division,  S.  C.  V. 

214  State  Office  Building, 
Richmond,  Va.,  January  26,  1926. 
General  Orders  No.  2. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  your  Commander  to  have  Vir- 
ginia retain  the  foremost  place  in  membership  numbers  in 
the  galaxy  of  her  sister  Southern  States.  For  your  informa- 
tion, she  holds  that  honor  at  present,  but  North  Carolina  and 
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Texas  are  close  seconds,  and  the  report  just  rendered  me 
causes  serious  apprehension  of  losing  the  first  place.  The  two 
States  above  named  have  made  great  progress  in  their  Camps 
since  the  last  reunion.  Therefore,  you  are  most  seriously 
urged  to  get  busy  and  see  that  we  are  not  overtaken.  At  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  war  was  fought  on  Virginia  soil, 
and  I daresay  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  glorious  heroes,  who 
gave  their  lives  for  us,  lie  buried  under  Virginia  sod,  so  let  us 
each,  and  one  and  all,  determine  that  we  shall  perpetuate 
their  memories  and  aid  the  few  left  with  us  by  a strong,  com- 
pact, and  determined  organization. 

I beg  of  you  to  send  checks  as  collected  for  your  Camp  at 
once  so  that  the  members  can  receive  membership  cards  for 
1926,  and  that  each  Commander  and  Adjutant  will  see  that 
the  roster  of  his  Camp  is  sent  to  the  Adjutant. 

Commanders  of  Brigades  and  Camps  should  immediately 
select  their  Official  Ladies  (one  Matron  of  Honor,  one  Spon- 
sor, one  Chaperon,  and  three  Maids  of  Honor)  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  make  their  arrangements  to  attend 
the  reunion.  As  soon  as  Official  Ladies  are  selected,  their 
names  and  addresses  should  immediately  be  sent  to  Head- 
quarters. 

By  order  of  T.  E.  Powers,  Commander. 

Official 

C.  I.  Carrington,  Adjutant. 


A Fine  Letter  from  New  York  Camp. 

The  New  York  Camp  No.  985  at  this  time  is  very  pros- 
perous, and  we  want  to  work  and  keep  working  until  we  get 
five  hundred  members.  We  are  about  three  hundred  strong 
now,  and  we  carry  on  our  roster  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  professional,  commercial,  financial,  and  literary 
people  in  New  York.  Some  possessed  of  great  wealth  and 
others  with  great  ability  in  their  various  avocations  of  life, 
such  as  Frank  L.  Polk,  George  Gordon  Battle,  H.  Snowden 
Marshall,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Benjamin  Franklin  Yoakum, 
Barron  Collier,  George  Washington  Ochs-Oakes,  Major 
Dickinson,  Thatcher  Hughes,  and  many  others  that  I could 
mention. 

In  April  our  Camp  is  arranging  to  give  a great  dinner  in 
New  York  City  to  Hon.  James  Clark  McReynolds,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.  S.  If  I had  the  ability  to 
write  I would  be  glad  to  send  you  every  week  something  that 
you  might  compile  in  such  a way  that  you  could  print  it. 
With  all  good  things  for  you  and  yours,  believe  me 

Faithfully  and  fraternally, 

Hartwell  B.  Grubbs,  Commander. 


Headquarters  Missouri  Division,  S.  C.  V. 
Boatmen’s  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Orders  No.  1. 

The  following  brigade  and  staff  appointments  are  made  to 
rank  from  June  7,  1925: 

Adjutant  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Robert  E.  Lee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Inspector,  G.  D.  Mitchell,  East  Prairie,  Mo. 

Judge  Advocate,  R.  B.  Haughton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Quartermaster,  H.  C.  Francisco,  Marshall,  Mo. 
Commissary,  Joseph  R.  Sommerville,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Surgeon,  Dr.  Floyd  Stewart,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Historian,  W.  L.  Webb,  Independence,  Mo. 

Chaplain,  A.  J.  Martin,  East  Prairie,  Mo. 

Brigade  Commanders. 

First  Brigade,  Claude  R.  Fooshe,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Second  Brigade,  R.  A.  Doyle,  East  Prairie,  Mo. 


Third  Brigade,  Howard  T.  Groves,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  foregoing  appointments  are  made  on  suitable  recom- 
mendation and  upon  reliable  information  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  for  the  places  assigned.  They  will  be  ex- 
pected to  faithfully,  cheerfully,  and  promptly  perform  their 
several  duties.  It  is  considered  the  especial  duty  of  the  staff 
officer  to  see  that  his  local  Camp  is  in  good  standing  at  Head- 
quarters. 

By  order  of  W.  Scott  Hancock,  Commander. 

Official 

R.  E.  Lee,  Adjutant  and  Chief  of  Staff 


The  following  letter  from  Division  Commander  Edmond  R. 
Wiles,  gives  interesting  data  about  two  frayed  and  torn  Con- 
federate battle  flags  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  and  which  they  later  propose  to  present 
to  the  Arkansas  Historical  Commission: 

Headquarters  Arkansas  Division,  S.  C.  V., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Robert 
C.  Newton  Camp,  No.  197,  was  held  on  this  date  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  attended  and  most  enthusiastic 
meetings  ever  held  by  this  Camp.  The  first  matter  of  interest 
taken  up  was  that  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  incoming 
year,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

Commandant,  A.  E.  Dobyns;  First  Lieutenant  Commander, 
John  L.  Carter;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  W.  D. 
Jackson;  Third  Lieutenant  Commander,  John  R.  Riley,  Jr.; 
Adjutant,  Roy  L.  Bilheimer;  Quartermaster,  Gordon  N. 
Peay;  Color  Sergeant,  F.  L.  DeFreiss. 

Ex-Gov.  X.  O.  Pindall  was  invited  to  be  present  as  a guest 
of  the  Camp  and  to  address  the  Camp  on  the  matter  of  the 
Confederate  flags  in  his  possession,  which  were  the  battle 
flags  of  his  father,  Major  Pindall,  who  commanded  a bat- 
talion in  General  Price’s  Army  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  figured  conspicuously  in  all  the  engagements,  including 
the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Helena,  and  other  fights  which  oc- 
curred in  Arkansas.  Governor  Pindall  was  requested,  after 
his  address,  by  E.  R.  Wiles,  Division  Commander  of  Arkansas 
S.  C.  V.,  to  present  these  flags  to  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  of  the  State,  they  in  turn  to  place  them  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Historical  Department  in  the  State  Capitol  that 
future  generations  as  well  as  the  present  may  view  these  bullet- 
riddled  flags  that  were  never  captured  and  which  never  sur- 
rendered. Governor  Pindall  very  graciously  acceded  to  this 
request,  and  the  flags  are  now  in  the  archives  of  the  local 
Camp  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and  will  at  a 
later  date  be  presented  in  a proper  way,  the  ceremonies  to  be 
held  at  the  Confederate  Home,  to  the  Arkansas  Historical 
Commission.  The  date  of  this  presentation,  as  planned  at 
present,  will  be  on  February  15  next.  Prominent  men  from 
over  the  State,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Daughters,  and 
heads  of  the  various  patriotic  organizations  will  be  invited  to 
be  present.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  a gala  day  for  the 
cause  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  in  this  State. 

Fraternally,  Edmond  R.  Wiles, 

Division  Commander. 

The  Situation  about  Beauvoir. 

Mayersville,  Miss.,  February  1,  1926. 

I am  inclosing  you  a newspaper  clipping  bearing  on  the 
Beauvoir  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home  of  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  Division,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  bought 
this  property  from  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  about  twenty-five 
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years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a Confederate  Sol- 
diers’ Home  and  a Memorial  to  Jefferson  Davis,  the  only 
President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

A number  of  Confederate  soldiers  were  taken  into  the  Home 
and  cared  for  by  the  Sons’  organization  until  1904.  At  this 
time  the  State  was  pensioning  indigent  and  dependent  Con- 
federate veterans  at  their  several  homes.  Considering  it  a 
better  plan  to  assemble  this  class  of  veterans  at  one  central 
point  and  care  for  them  there,  the  State  made  arrangements 
with  the  Sons  of  Veterans  for  the  use  of  Beauvoir  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  arrangement  has  been  continued  up  to  this  time. 

Meantime  the  State  has  built  more  cottages  on  the  grounds 
around  the  old  Beauvoir  House  for  the  use  of  the  veterans 
and  their  wives.  Also  a chapel,  a hospital,  a kitchen,  a 
laundry,  and  other  necessary  buildings. 

The  title  to  the  property  still  rests  with  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, and  the  management  of  the  Home  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  appointed  from  the  organizations  of  the  Veterans, 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Recently  a strong  sentiment  has  arisen  in  some  quarters  to 
induce  the  Sons  to  deed  their  sacred  shrine  to  the  State.  The 
clipping  I am  handing  you  shows  the  sentiment  of  Mis- 
sissippi Division,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  in  the  matter. 
They  very  wisely  take  the  view  that  a Confederate  Soldiers’ 
Home  is  in  safer  hands  among  members  of  Confederate  or- 
ganizations than  in  the  hands  of  a State  legislature,  many  of 
the  members  of  which  are  not  even  descendants  of  Con- 
federates. 

It  is  a proud  satisfaction  and  a comfort  for  us  to  know  that 
the  old  home  of  Jefferson  Davis,  a Mississippian  and  the 
only  President  of  our  Confederate  States,  is  owned  by  us  and 
is  being  used  as  a Confederate  Soldiers’  Home.  It  is  but  a 
sentiment,  a sacred  sentiment,  that  links  us  with  the  past. 

So  the  present  arrangement  will  continue  for  the  State  to 
take  care  of  the  veterans  at  Beauvoir. 

Very  truly,  Dr.  W.  H.  Scudder,  Adjutant, 

Issaquena  Camp,  No.  538,  Mississippi  Division,  S.  C.  V. 
and  Acting  Adjutant  Nat  H.  Harris  Camp  No.  1607,  Mis- 
sissippi Division,  U.  C.  V. 


A TWICE-BORN  BOOK. 

BY  REV.  J.  W.  DUFFEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A remarkable  book  has  come  to  light,  a book  that  served 
its  term  in  the  prison  of  libraries  obscured  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  larger  volumes,  and  which  now  appears  in  a revised 
edition,  “A  Youth’s  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,”  suited 
in  its  style  for  youth  and  adult  alike.  It  has  a threefold  merit: 
Truthfulness,  simplicity,  and  an  unbiased  author,  Rushmore 
G.  Horton,  of  New  York,  a man  of  literary  taste,  who  lived, 
labored,  and  died  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line. 

The  presentation  of  the  issues  which  led  to  the  War  between 
the  States  is  clear,  succinct,  and  manifestly  correct — a body 
of  truth  in  a nutshell.  In  focusing  the  responsibility  for  the 
war,  the  author  has  indulged  no  personal  bitterness,  but  has 
brought  forward  an  array  of  authenticated  facts  which  make 
their  own  appeal.  The  one  chapter,  “The  First  Gun  of 
Sumter,”  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

The  South  has  waited  patiently  for  the  release  of  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  and  will  welcome 
this  vindication  pronounced  by  a Northern  man  moved  by  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  untrammeled  by  Southern  influence. 
A relentless  error  long  in  the  saddle  has  been  unhorsed,  and 
truth,  hitherto  “crushed  to  earth,”  has  come  to  its  rightful 
sovereignty  on  the  throne. 


By  bringing  out  this  revised  edition,  the  editors,  Lloyd  T. 
Everett  and  Mary  D.  Carter,  have  performed  an  invaluable 
service  for  the  North  as  well  as  for  the  South.  Happily  the 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  “Copperheads  of  the  North” — - 
“ Copperhead  ” being  originally  intended  as  a term  of  reproach, 
but  which  has  become  a badge  of  honor.  Among  those 
who  stand  for  right  rather  than  might  the  book  is  destined  to 
be  as  popular  in  one  section  as  another,  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South.  In  both  sections  already  scholars  and  critics  have 
announced  unqualified  indorsement. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  has  been  well  executed  by 
the  Southern  Publishing  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  the 
book  is  on  sale  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 


jAdditional  favorable  comment  on  this  book  in  revised  form 
came  from  many  sources,  some  of  which  are  here  given.] 

From  Mrs.  A.  A.  Campbell,  Past  Historian  General,  U.  D. 
C.:  “I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  revised  edition  of 
R.  G.  Horton’s  'Youth’s  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,’ 
because  it  describes  that  struggle  and  its  causes  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a Northern  man  in  1866,  and  for  that  reason  has 
an  especial  value.  It  has  been  most  carefully  edited,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  widely  read.” 

Rev.  A.  W.  Littlefield  (“The  Massachusetts  Confederate 
lovable  Yankee”),  well-known  divine  and  lecturer:  “Just 
finished  Horton’s  fine  history;  it  should  be  read  by  every 
Southern  young  person.  It  is  a most  adequate  defense  against 
the  literary  invasion  of  the  South  by  the  North.  But  for 
such  works,  the  truth  of  history  will  never  be  known  by  the 
coming  generation  of  Southerners;  and  that  means  that 
Anglo-American  principles  will  become  submerged  by  the 
centralized  and  imperialistic  influences  so  dangerous  to  our 
liberties  and  the  mighty  ideals  which  the  Confederacy  fought 
to  maintain.  Success  to  the  book!” 

General  C.  Irvine  Walker,  author  of  “A  History  of  South 
Carolinians  in  the  Confederate  War,”  and  chairman  of  the 
Rutherford  History  Committee:  “ I thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  reading  Horton’s  ‘Youth’s  History,’  which  I have  done 
with  the  most  intense  interest.  ...  It  is  the  best  history  of  the 
Confederate  war  I have  ever  read — -truthful,  clear,  and 
thorough.  If  read  by  the  world  and  taught  in  the  colleges  of 
our  country,  particularly  of  the  South,  it  must  do  a vast 
amount  of  good.” 

Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  vice  chairman  Rutherford  His- 
tory Committee,  U.  D.  C.,  1925:  “Horton’s  ‘Youth’s  History’ 
was  courageously  written  in  the  cause  of  truth  by  a Northern 
man  in  1866-68,  and  for  this  reason  is  of  especial  value.  It 
shows  from  the  very  beginning  the  underlying  causes  which 
led  to  secession  and  gives  proof  that  the  war  upon  the 
South  was  begun  by  New  England  as  early  as  1796,  and  that 
disunion  arose  first  in  the  North.  This  book  is  a most  concise 
and  truthful  narrative  of  the  War  between  the  States.  . . . 
The  editors  who  have  so  patriotically  reprinted  this  book 
should  be  shown  the  appreciation  they  deserve  by  having 
this  history  placed  in  every  library  of  every  school  and  col- 
lege, both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  It  is  a wonderful 
opportunity  for  us,  as  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  to 
refute  the  false  teachings  that  are  being  disseminated.  It  is 
just  the  history  that  we  need,  as  it  covers  so  much  in  such  a 
short  space.” 


Stone  Mountain  Coins. — Order  the  Memorial  Coin  through 
the  Veteran.  By  registered  mail,  $1.20. 


Qopfedera l/eterai? 
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Wanted. — A copy  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens’s  “War  Journal.”  Address 
Miss  Bessie  Barbar,  211  Park  Avenue 
Princeton,  W.  Va. 


From  W.  M.  Frans,  Chico,  Calif.: 
“The  book,  ‘Christ  in  the  Camp,’  re- 
ceived in  good  condition.  ...  I am  sure 
it  will  furnish  me  with  many  a pleasant 
hour’s  reading,  as  well  as  my  friends.” 


John  Kerr  Brooks,  796  Lincoln  Street, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  wishes  to  hear  from 
relatives  of  his  uncle,  Iverson  Lee 
Brooks,  who  was  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  regiment  under  Colonel  Yells.  He 
was  a lawyer  and  a resident  of  Monti- 
cello,  Ark. 


J.  S.  Hutchins,  311  Forsyth  Street, 
Macon,  Ga.,  wishes  to  hear  from  any 
comrade  who  served  with  him  in  the 
38th  Alabama  Regiment.  As  a lad,  he 
enlisted  at  Sand  Fort,  Ala.,  with  the 
Home  Guards,  and  was  later  fighting 
under  Hood. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Hughes,  of  Anniston,  Ala., 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  comrades 
or  friends  of  C.  B.  Hughes,  of  the  2d 
Company  F,  12th  (10)  Mississippi  Cav- 
alry, which  was  under  General  Forrest; 
wants  to  learn  the  name  of  his  captain 
and  colonel.  She  is  trying  to  get  a 
pension. 


E.  A.  McCluer,  of  Greenville,  S.  C., 
wishes  to  get  some  information  on  the 
part  taken  by  Woodson’s  Independent 
Company  of  Missouri  Cavalry  in  the 
raid  on  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  any  oth- 
er facts  on  the  history  of  this  command. 


Mrs.  W.  D.  Young,  President  C.  M. 
Goodlett  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  3430  Harri- 
son Street,  Oakland,  Calif.,  asks  for 
information  on  the  war  record  of  William 
(Harris)  Wilson,  a Tennessee  soldier, 
who,  she  thinks,  died  of  fever  in  the 
service. 


E.  D.  Edwards,  Room  19,  Temple  Bar 
Building,  Fresno,  Calif.,  asks  for  a list 
of  General  Pemberton’s  staff  officers 
while  he  was  in  Vicksburg.  He  also 
wants  a certain  poem  on  “the  capture, 
death,  and  burial  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,”  which  he  thought  appeared  in 
the  Veteran  many  years  ago.  Who 
can  furnish  it? 


R.  E.  McCrary,  of  Alvaton,  Ga., 
wishes  to  get  a copy  of  the  history  of 
Stovall’s  Brigade,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Marcellus  Stovall;  also 
a copy  of  the  history  of  the  42d  Georgia 
Regiment,  by  Calhoun;  and  he  asks  for 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Col.  Robert  J. 
Henderson,  commander  of  the  42d 
Georgia,  and  where  a picture  of  him  may 
be  found. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

PRICE,  $LSO  EACH 


F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla,  Ala. 


From  All  Causes,  Head  Noises  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 


Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  distinctly  every 
sound — even  whispers 
do  not  escape  them. 
Their  life  of  loneliness 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sunshine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drums 
have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices, 
scientifically  construct- 
ed for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 


Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  “Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears” 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No 

matter  what  the  case  or  how  long  stand- 
ing it  is,  testimonials  received  show  mar- 
velous results.  Common -Sense  Drums 
strengthen  the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one  point  of 
the  natural  drums,  thus  success- 
fully restoring  perfect  hearing 
where  medical  skill  even  fails  to 
help.  They  are  made  of  a soft 
sensitized  material,  comfortable  * 
and  safe  to  wear.  They  are  easi- 
ly adjusted  by  the  wearer  and 
out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 

Don’t  delay.  Writ®  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on 
Deafness— giving  you  full  par- 
ticulars. 

Drum 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  One.)  in  Position 

558Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Mrs.  James  M.  Trimble,  514  West 
Church  Avenue,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is 
very  anxious  for  some  information  on 
the  1st  Cherokee  Confederate  Cavalry. 


Mat  Burney,  of  Uvalde,  Tex.,  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  survivor  of 
Company  C,  1st  Texas  Cavalry.  Thinks 
he  was  the  youngest  member,  and  he  is 
now  eighty-two. 


Mrs.  J.  Frank  McDowald,  in  care  of 
Yardmaster  H.  & T.  C.  Railroad, 
Corsicana,  Tex.,  seeks  information  of  the 
war  service  of  her  grandfather,  Edwin 
Ruthven  Dotson,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  Army  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  who  served  as  a private,  was 
captured  at  Vicksburg  and  imprisoned 
at  Ship  Island,  was  exchanged,  and  then 
served  the  rest  of  the  war  as  a surgeon. 


DON’T  WEAR 
A TRUSS 

BE  COMFORTABLE— 

Wear  the  _ Brooks  , Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  invention  which 
gives  rupture  sufferers  immediate  re- 
lief. It  has  no  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Automatic  Air  Cushions  bind 
and  draw  together  the  broken  parts. 

No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable.  Cheap.  nonnuc 

Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its  worth.  Be-  E*  BR00KS 

ware  of  imitations.  Look  for  trade-mark  bearing  portrait 
and  signature  of  C.  E.  Brooks  which  appears  on  every 
Appliance.  None  other  genuine.  Full  information  ana 
booklet  sent  free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope.  < 


brooks  APPLIANCE  CO..  192  B state  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


JVn  Mmtsual  of  Books 


There  can  never  be  a truly  representative  American  literature  until  each  section  has  a complete 
literature  of  its  own.  That  the  South  has  its  own  complete  literature  is  convincingly  shown  by  the 
Library  of  Southern  Literature,  containing  thousands  of  writings  and  utterances,  selected  as  the 
masterpieces  of  those  whose  minds  created  them. 

The  reader  who  seeks  entertainment  will  find  it  here  in  most  fascinating  form  and  array.  There 
is  the  mystery  of  Poe,  the  delightful  descriptions  of  Rutledge,  the  adventure  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  the  gentle  humor  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  dramatic  situations  of  Irvin  Cobb,  and  the 
intensely  interesting  writings  of  many  other  authors,  dramatists,  and  poets. 

For  those  who  seek  instruction  there  is  page  after  page  of  history,  science,  and  philosophy,  en- 
gagingly written,  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  make  such  instruction  a pleasant  and  delightful  path  to 
a liberal  education. 

The  public  speaker,  the  writer,  or  other  person  who  seeks  fertile  sources  of  inspiration  will  find  the 
Library  a possession  prized  for  its  wealth  of  material  reflecting  the  best  thoughts  of  noted  orators, 
statesmen,  educators,  theologians,  and  essayists. 

The  Library  of  Southern  Literature  is  a veritable  gold  mine  for  those  wishing  the  culture  and  the 
charming  personality  enjoyed  only  by  those  conversant  with  the  best  of  literature. 

In  the  Library  are  more  than  5,000  brilliant,  convincing  orations;  interesting  essays  and  scientific 
treatises;  intimate  biographies  of  real  men  and  women  whose  lives  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world’s  literature;  breathlessly  interesting  stories  from  the  pens  of  master  writers;  poems  of  gentle 
sweetness  or  the  clarion  call  of  patriotism;  descriptive  writings  that  make  one  visualize  scenes  at 
home  and  abroad;  homely  anecdotes  of  men  noted  in  this  country’s  and  the  world’s  history — all  wor- 
thy of  perpetuation  to  influence  the  nation’s  archives  and  thought. 

Men  and  women  of  the  South  and  North  have  given  to  the  Library  unstinted  indorsement.  Over 
15,000  sets  are  in  home  and  educational  institution  libraries  throughout  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  is  the  inspiration  of  many  leading  men  of  this  country.  It  has  been  the  education  of  many  who, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a college  education. 

The  people  of  the  Northern  States  who  would  truly  know  the  South,  its  ideals  and  aspirations, 
have  written  literally  hundreds  of  indorsements  of  the  seventeen  volumes.  People  of  the  Southern 
States  admit  that,  until  after  the  Library  was  published,  they  did  not  have  a true  conception  of  the 
high  position  the  South  is  justly  entitled  to  in  the  world  of  letters.  Cultured  people  in  all  sections 
have  united  in  proclaiming  the  Library  of  Southern  Literature  a work  of  inestimable  value  to  lovers 
of  the  finest  in  literature. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY  FOR  OFFER  TO  THE  VETERAN’S  READERS 


THE  MARTIN  & HOYT  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  P.  0.  BOX  986,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Please  mail  prices,  terms,  and  description  of  the  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  to 

Name 

Mailing  Address 


